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FACT AND COMMENT 


f kee tariff hearings before the Ways and Means 

Committee at Washington last month precipitated 

such a contradictory mass of testimony that one wit- 

ness at the second session urged 

The Furniture upon the committee that they ought 

Men at the to take all testimony under oath ; that 

Tariff Hearings sixty per cent. of it was false; that 

only sworn testimony would keep the 

witnesses within bounds. His remarks, however, were 
not received with much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Treadway, member of the committee: “Are 
you not in favor of giving everybody the same credit 
for honesty of purpose as yourself? You claim that 
they are trying to deceive us.” 

Answer: “TI believe that sixty per cent. of all the 
information given you is untrue. I know that abso- 
lute, willful mis-statements have been made before 
you.” 

This observation created considerable excitement. 

Nearly the entire second session was given over 
to furniture of the better class, which naturally in- 
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cluded antiques, reproduction types and period furni- 
ture. It was claimed that $712,675,946 represented the 
wholesale value of American made furniture per 
annum. 

Imports, $4,638,422, divided as follows: 

England, $760,000; Germany, $135,000; France, 
$1,210,000; Spain, $35,000; Italy, $975,000; Sweden, 
$5,000; Norway, $4,000; Denmark, $4,000; Austria, 
$35,000 ; Belgium, $715,000 ; Czechoslovakia, $453,000 ; 
Netherlands, $10,000; Poland and Danzig, $135,000; 
Switzerland, $4,000; Canada, $15,000; Cuba, $18,000; 
British Indias*$13,000. 

Witness was asked how much of this was antique 
furniture, and he testified that antiques represented 
about 10’per cent,, or $400,000 (wholesale). An esti- 
mate rather difficult to reconcile with the. tremendous 
sale of antiques ; the Leverhume collection alone 
bringing: $1 .250;000 in a three days sale. 

Another witness : “A great deal of the furniture 
that is coming from: abroad is of very, good style, but 
very poor work.» —Tt'fén’t kiln dried. Tit ‘fact, there are 
only two ‘plants in-Exirope that have the’ facilities for 
kiln dried furnitures; As a result, when’ shipments 
come over, the difference in our eater causes 
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this furniture to soon check and crack. It is green. 
It doesn’t stand up under our climate, but it interferes 
with the sale of better goods, because the style is un- 
usually high grade, and bears the imprint of an 
‘imported article’, which to the public conveys a recom- 
mendation. 


This class of furniture is giving serious trouble _. 
to the American manufacturers and giving serious con-""" 


cern to the better class foreign manufacturers. 

Another witness, however, claimed that pieces 
which cost him $40 to land from the other side, he 
could make in New York for $32. 

Another, that he could import reproductions from 
the other side, finish them up, go over the old carv- 
ings, and put them on his floor at one-third what it 
would cost if produced entirely in America. 

And still a third ‘testified that he was bringing 
over pieces at $235 that he reproduced at $125. One 
piece that he brought over at $300, he could reproduce 
for $175. That with our mechanical devices, we can 
cut down the cost of labor and make these reproduc- 
tions in the United States cheaper than the imported 
article. 

But all this testimony was confusing because it 
wasn’t clear whether or not the high-priced foreign 
article was an antique; naturally, if reproduced, it 
would be reproduced much cheaper than the price of 
antiques. 

Last month there was a sale at the American Art 
Galleries. A chair of about 1630, English type, an 
antique, was sold for $1,100. Unquestionably, many 
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an American manufacturer could reproduce it for 
$2.00. But his reproduction would not be an antique. 

It was intimated that the collector and examiners 
in New York and elsewhere found it very difficult to 
tell an antique from an imitation. American tourists 
go abroad and bring in enormous quantities of fake 
antiques. They are surprised when they have to pay 
duty. It was argued that all these importations inter- 
fered very much with the sale of American manu- 
factures. 

A witness submitted the argument that while 
much of the foreign furniture could be reproduced in 
this country in quantities to sell in competition with 
low foreign labor, it would have to be the kind of 
furniture that was adapted to our factory methods and 
machinery; turned wood chairs, footstools, small 
things; that we cannot compete with the cheap labor 
of Europe on pieces not produced in mass production. 

The American public is spending about $1,500,- 
000,000, at retail for domestic goods, as against 
$8,000,000 for imports. 

But the French furniture stood most of the attack, 
possibly because most of the furniture comes. from 
France. 

There is nothing better than good. French. furni- 
ture if made under normal conditions and not under 
commercial pressure. 

One of the largest manufacturers in France issued 
a circular about the middle of 1925 urging his fellows 
to stand fast and resist the temptations of cheapening 
their product for the American market. He called 
attention to the fact that huge quantities of reproduc- 
tion stuff was being turned out to catch the American 
dollar, and it was doing the whole French industry 
a great harm. 

An American buyer comes into the market and 
prices a chair. 

“How much?” 

“Eighty-five francs.” 

“How much for ten of them?” 

The Frenchman drops a little. 

“How much for twenty of them?” 

A still further. drop. 

_. “If. I give you an order for one hundred of them, 
how much?” 

And here the French manufacturer goes crazy and 
puts the price so low that he can’t make money on 
them. , : 

It is against the importation of this sort of thing 
that the American manufacturer wants protection, 
because many women will give preference at the retail 
shops to a thing that is imported, taking it for granted 
because imported it must be good; women who are-not - 





The antique chair which sold recently for $1100. Referred 
to in the article “The Furniture Men at the Tariff Hearings”. 
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informed; but are basking in the effulgence of an old 
tradition: 

The stuff is poor stuff, but it sells frequently in 
preference to better made American stuff and the 
better made French goods as well. The French manu- 
facturer knows this, and to protect the standardization 
of his craftsmanship they urged in circular form that 
this disposition to load the American market with 
plunder be stopped. No American manufacturer could 
have gone further. 

When it comes to antiques, I think we can pretty 
safely leave the matter to our customs inspectors. They 
are a wise lot. They are not letting much stuff 
through as antiques unless they are antiques. 

I believe that all of the witnesses presented their 
cases honestly, but they presented it from their indi- 
vidual viewpoint, and when their individual viewpoints 
clash at a hearing of the Ways and Means Committee 
it leaves the Committee in doubt as to the value of 
the evidence. 

I think it would be very much better if these 
gentlemen would do their arguing among themselves 


Living room in the home of W. H. La Boyteaux, Rumson, N. J. Decorations by Louis Hessler, Inc., New York. 


in New York, or Chicago, or Grand Rapids, and 
arrive at a fair understanding before ever going to 
Washington. 


f lige New Art continues to excite discussion, but 

the recent exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 

was discouraging to the American manufacturer who 

for years had been working along 

Comment on the New Art lines to find that the 

the Metropolttan Architects who gave the exhibition 

Museum Exhibit felt it necessary to go outside of 

the market and have everything 

specially made. It seemed to imply that there wasn’t 
anything in the market up to their standards. 

We think that if the exhibition was undertaken 
by decorators, familiar with the market, plenty of 
material would have been found ready made among 
the new things, not only for exhibition purposes, but 
to serve and supply any public demand which might 
be stimulated by the Exhibition. 

The trouble with the archiect is that when he does 

(Continued on page 106) 
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THE MEMORIAL TO JULES MASTBAUM 


EW men of the trade were as successful as Jules 

Mastbaum, for many years upholstery buyer for 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, Mr. Duffy’s predecessor. 
He left to go into real estate and moving pictures, 
and in a short time became one of the big men, and 
finally the founder and president of the Stanley Co. of 
America. 

The Mastbaum Theatre, which opened in Phila- 
delphia February 28, was built as a memorial to this 
man. It cost $5,000,000. The organ alone cost 
$65,000. 

Sixteen hundred yards of 50-inch drapery mate- 
rial, made by George Royle of Philadelphia, were used 
with between six and seven hundred yards of velvet 
by Cheney Bros. And the decorations were completed 
three weeks after the order had been placed with the 
decorators, Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 

The entrance lobby to the great marble stairways 
is decorated with a draped valance and cascades of 
green and orange damask with fringe and tassels. 


The windows on the east and west walls are treated 
with orange panne velvet, embroidered. The curtains 
are of green and orange damask with tassels and 
fringes draped with cord. In the foyer orange panne 
velvet valances and curtains of green and orange 
damask decorate the arched spaces. 

Orange and green predominates in the auditor- 
ium; the organ grilles, wall spaces, passageways and 
exit doors are treated with valances of green 
panne velvet, embroidered, and curtains of orange and 
green damask fringed and draped with cords and 
tassels, 

Rugs and carpets were made by Hardwick & 
Magee. . 

The furniture comes from the Century Co., Kar- 
pen & Bros., Shaw & Co., Albano Co. and Singer 
& Co. 

W. Zieger was the decorator in charge for Gim- 
bel Bros., Philadelphia, under the supervision of 
H. K. Gregory, head of the upholstery department. 


Two-other views in the Mastbaum Theatre, Philadelphia 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


MM" than three thousand buyers from eleven 
Far Western States attended the Double Market 
Week event sponsored by the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association of San Francisco and for- 
mally launched on February 18. The event closely 
followed the Spring Market Week of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange, which also attracted buyers 
from throughout the Pacific Coast territory. B. Reed 
Funsten, of the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Com- 
pany, was chairman of the Double Market Week event, 
participated in by many distributors of dry goods and 
draperies. 





An interesting feature of the Twenty-seventh 
Market Week of the San Francisco Furniture Ex- 
change was a meeting at which John V. Smeallie, of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
presented an illustrated lecture on “The Art of Rug 
Weaving”. So much interest was shown in this talk 
that Frank K. Runyan, secretary of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California, arranged for a series of 
special meetings in the San Francisco field. These were 
held at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco; the 
Sonoma Mission Inn, Sonoma; Elk’s Club, Sacra- 
mento; Modesto Hotel, Modesto, and the Fresno 
Hotel, Fresno. 

The expiration of the lease of the Old Mahogany 
Shop on the premises at 559 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, was the motif for an auction held recently 
under the direction of William Goodman. The busi- 
ness of this firm is to be continued in a new location, 
according to present plans. 

A display of interior furnishings was made at the 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, late in February, by 
A. L. Diament & Co., of New York and Philadelphia, 
together with the printed upholstery fabrics and wall- 
papers of Desfosse & Karth, of Paris, and Zuber & 
Cie, of Alsace. 

Gus Lachman, head of Lachman Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, was the guest of honor recently at a testimonial 
banquet tendered at the California Golf Club by mem- 
bers of the Mission Street Merchants’ Association. 
Mr. Lachman, a member of the organization for ten 
years, retired recently as president, after serving ten 
years in this office. 

H. E. Williams, for years with the Standard 
Upholstery Company, Los Angeles, has severed his 
affiliation with this concern and has moved to San 
Francisco, where he is representing the U. S. Furni- 
ture Distributors, with offices and display rooms in the 
Furniture Exchange. 

The Royal Upholstering Company, of Los Angeles 
and Oakland, has been taken over by S. Kulawitz. 

Robert E. Ellison has opened a department de- 
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voted to floor coverings in Meeks Furniture Store, 
Petaluma, Cal. 

A drapery shop-has been opened at 6824 Pacific 
Boulevard, Huntington Park, Cal., by J. M. Hillis. 

A furniture and rug store is to be opened shortly 
at Long Beach, Cal., by Earl Jones, Ray Couch and 
Lionel Radke. 

The drapery department of the Goodan-Jenkins 
Co., Los Angeles, is now being conducted under the 
management of J. W. Neville, formerly with the 
Standard Furniture Company, Seattle. 

The California Curtain Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles, with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Harry Rosenberg, Rae Rosenberg 
and David Kaplan. The place of business is located 
at 415 East Tenth Street. 

A drapery department has been added by the 
Benbough Furniture Company, an old-established fur- 
niture house of San Diego, Cal. 

N. L. Walter, of San Francisco, the Pacific Coast 
selling agent for M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., and 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., recently opened well- 
appointed offices at 719 South Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, where the trade is being received by Fred C. 
Bunger and B. Ladarre, for many years on the sales 
staff. 

The recent retirement of Henry S. McKee as 
president of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has resulted 
in several changes in the official personnel. Clarence 
A. Barker, for some time vice-president of this con- 
cern, has been made president, and C. E. Musick has 
been made vice-president. The post of general man- 
ager has been given to Ernest L. Rogers. 

The splendid new home of the Penn Furniture 
Shops, San Mateo, Cal., was formally opened late in 
January. This concern, which features fine furniture, 
draperies and interior decorations, now occupies a 
four-story structure erected specially for its require- 
ments. The firm has been in business in this beautiful 
San Francisco suburb eighteen years. 

Walker’s, Fifth and Broadway, Los Angeles, re- 
cently added another floor to the furniture and home 
furnishings department, making four in all. Roy 
Cheesebro is in charge of this branch of the business. 

The Pasadena Furniture Company, Pasadena, Cal., 
has been reorganized and is now known as the Pasa- 
dena Furniture Company, Ltd. 

A fine new home is being erected at 451 West 
Colorado Street, Glendale, Cal., for the Jewell Furni- 
ture Company. 

Le Sage & Co., Inc., which moved recently into a 
fine new building at 1141 Santee Street, Los Angeles, 
has taken over the drapery hardware stock of the 
Bailey-Schmitz Co. 

(Continued on page 126) 








Courtesy American Art Galleries, Inc. 


ANTIQUES IN AN ATTRACTIVE SETTING 


A salon formerly in the home of Mr. Harry Glemby. The furnishings represent part of the Glemby collection 
recently sold at auction. 
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Courtesy American Art Galleries, Inc. 


DINING ROOM CONTAINING: CHOICE PIECES RECENTLY SOLD AT THE 
GLEMBY SALE 
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THE DECORATOR-STUDIO IN A NEW YORK STORE 


The Results Accomplished by an Experiment of a Famous Dry Goods Firm 


N EVERY city and town in the United States there 

is some store, perhaps several stores, in dry goods 
or furniture, or carpets, having a discriminative clien- 
tele that could very well emulate the operations of 
McCutcheon’s. 

McCutcheon started three years ago in the field 
of Interior Decoration. 

They were an old, highly respected house, famous 
for their linens, having an important following in 
what used to be called the “carriage trade”. 

The idea of opening a 
strictly Upholstery, or Fur- 
niture, or Carpet department 
did not appeal to them. 

They wished to gratify 
the growing demand for 
things beautiful in the house, 
and present a general deco- 
rative stock, 

W. C. Bartlett, who al- 
ways had been associated 
with the fine trade and knew 
the European market as well 
as the American market, was 
selected to superintend the 
experiment. 

He seemed the ideal 
buyer and manager for the 
undertaking, and his work 
from the very outstart was 
encouraging. He had no con- 
flicting departments to handi- 
cap him. He was foot-free 
to do as he pleased, and 
starting with a floor space of 
2,500 square feet, it soon ex- 
tended to 8,000. It covers 
53 feet front on Fifth 





Naturally, the fabric line was the nucleus of their 
operations. 

The goods were shown on tables or low lying 
racks easily reached and handled by the customer, or 
displayed through the medium of innumerable nooks 
and corners and groupings, with a chair, a lamp, and 
a rug in the foreground, with back of them a dresser 
or bureau, appropriately fitted with the right sort of 
glassware, or silver, or toilet accessories, all serving 
as suggestions for an entirety, and all of an integral 
stock—not makeshift things 
borrowed from any other 
part of the store, and each 
article placed in stock with 
a view to its relationship to 
the rest. 

From the outset they 
found that furniture helped 
very materially in selling 
their fabrics. If they had 
an accumulation of remnants 
they didn’t offer them as 
remnants, they utilized them 
in making up upholstered 
chairs, and they sold in short 
order. 

Cretonnes are a feature 
of their stock. They show 
nothing under a dollar a 
yard, with $3.50 for better 
qualities. You will find 
Liberty cretonnes elsewhere 
in New York, but nowhere 
in such profusion as here, 
because McCutcheon is Lib- 
erty’s retail representative i 
Gotham, Miller Brothers 
representing them in whole- 


Avenue, with four or five A grouping in Mr. Bartlett’s department at McCutcheon’s, sale. 


well lighted. windows, and a 
dozen or more windows hav- i 
ing a northern exposure on Forty-ninth Street, 
extending east a little over 150 feet. 

The firm held to the theory that everyone inter- 
ested in the furnishings of a home drifted into the 
upholstery department. 

But why confine the customer to just fabrics? 

So long as they had no competing departments in 
the store, why not show in the upholstery department 
all the accessories in the same way that the decorator 
shows them? 


featuring not only fabrics but small furniture, a screen 
and tableware. 


Catering as they do to 
the best trade in New York; 
we are not surprised to see in their lace curtain section 
old Brussels lace, reproductions of fine St. Gall stuffs! 
Irish Points, and Bruges examples—and novelty cur- 
tains too, but of the better qualities, as well as the 
old-fashioned Madras weaves in dainty figures. 

They.-have lifted shower curtains, which have 
been for so-many years relegated to the basement 
stock as mere utilitarian bathroom furnishings, into 
the decorative class, delightful in colorings and variety 
of design. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
\ 
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And boxes too. 

One department is given over entirely to utility 
boxes ; the sectional kind that go-into a bureau drawer 
or the clothes closet, some of them in cabinet forms, 
including booteries; for milady today thinks of her 
closet furnishings, and she wants them right. 

A few years ago, shelf linings were associated 
with the kitchen and pantry, and you went to the base- 
ment stock for such things. 

At McCutcheon’s they are a luxury stock. Not 
only the linings of glazed chintz or waterproof fabrics 
in appropriate colorings and designs, but the edgings 
and trimmings also. They make a great display of 
just these trimmings for closet treatments. 

On all sides, wherever you turn, there are rugs 
and rugs; Oriental rugs, Colonial reproductions, 
whimsical, fancy weaves, quaint things, including India 
rugs— Namdahs. But even in the Namdahs, the 
styles are unusual and not the conventional stock 
designs. 

One table is given over to small mats and runners, 
patch-work pieces made up of French and Italian bro- 
cades or damasks; even fragments of gros point. 
There is an old couple on the other side who make 
it a business to search for these fragments and com- 
bine them in harmonious pieces for the table. 


One of the features of the store is the Sardinian 
embroideries and crewel work, up to $17 a yard. And 
they can’t get enough of them, notwithstanding that 
all this class of work is being reproduced in domestics 
for very much less. 

Mr. Bartlett doesn’t pretend to carry conventional 
furniture stock. He buys butterfly tables, extension 
tables, gate-legged tables, little corner tables, tea tables, 
tip tables—tables of all kinds, and chairs, French 
peasant style, or Colonial, or Georgian; the same sort 
of thing that you see in a decorator-studio. 

Belgium sends him a great variety of small foot- 
stools covered with hand embroideries; France sends 
him pouffes, ottomans or overgrown footstools, seen 
by the tourist in Algeria, covered in leather and popu- 
lar in English homes, a relic of the Pompadour style. 

In screens they show examples of exquisite wood- 
carving from India, and hand-painted leather screens, 
and screens from China—Coromandel three-fold pieces 
that look like enamel work, but are of a special com- 
position ; they sell at about $225. 

A popular item on the floor are the jewel boxes, 
hand painted and illuminated work from Kashmir. 
Even shawls are shown, including the old-fashioned 
camel’s hair, and the latter day Paisley, which they 
use very successfully for upholstering odd chairs. 


Here is a dining room set up by Mr. Bartlett. Every item is for sale in his department and the customer can make her 
selections and do her buying in one place. She does not have to visit a half dozen different departments. 
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A living room arrangement at McCutcheon’s having great sales possibilities. 


Then there is the Tudric pewter, an English com- 
position, from which has been eliminated much of the 
lead, eliminating thus the tarnish. They claim it will 
last for two years without discoloration. It looks like 
silver, so bright the finish, while the silver that they 
show looks like pewter, so dead the finish. 

Of course, they carry the regular things—shades, 
trimmings, and fringes—but all of the better quality. 
As Mr. Bartlett very modestly puts it: 

“Our customers are sometimes puzzled that we 
show so much that is different from the stock of the 
other stores. Well, it’s because I haven’t been handi- 
capped, as other buyers are handicapped, by competing 
departments. We are able to do what we do because 
we can pick and choose from the best in the market, 
even in things that usually go into the gift shop; if 
they are part of the logical furnishings of a room we 
show them.” 

In every city in America there are some stores 
where the conditions are identical with McCutcheon’s. 
They have a high-class following and the ability to do 
a high-class trade. 

They may have a furniture, or a carpet, or an 
upholstery department, or they may have none of them ; 
but so long as there is no element of conflict between 


the department they have and the one they may 
inaugurate, they can very profitably follow the Mc- 
Cutcheon policy of not confining the department to any 
single class of merchandise, but embracing all kinds 
of things allied with the merchandise that is the 
nucleus of their operations. : 





WORK OF THE SMALLER DECORATORS 
Cy” is accustomed to consider the work of decora- 

tive firms in relation to their size and importance 
in the large cities, and to overlook the fact that in 
many of the smaller communities there are men and 
women laboring efficiently to create interiors compar- 
able in beauty and good taste to any created by their 
larger competitors. 

We received recently in this office a number of 
photographs from these smaller firms, and while in 
many of them the decorations shown are not as expen- 
sive or as elaborate as those in rooms we have seen in 
the larger cities, in all of them is evidenced good taste, 
a knowledge of the decorative periods, and the ability 
to create out of the various decorative elements a har- 
monious whole. 

The decorators of America are doing fine work, 
the smaller as well as the larger and more famous. 

















SHOWROOM 


s New York salesrooms. 




















Sketched by our staff artist at F. A. Foster & Co.’ 





DRAPERY SUGGESTION ON DISPLAY IN A NEW YORK 





























HOW ONE BUYER BOOSTS TRIMMINGS 


Comment Elicited from Henry B. Watson as a result of a Recent Article Published in this Magazine 
Entitled “It’s Not Complete Without Trimmings” 


HE editorial in the January UPHoLSTERER headed 

by the caption, “It Isn’t Complete Without Trim- 
mings”, has created considerable stir in the trade, thus 
confirming our own conviction with reference to the 
neglect of trimmings stocks in the upholstery depart- 
ments. 

Several thousand reprints of this article have been 
broadcasted to the trade and one of the largest chain 
store organizations requested permission to reprint it 
in their own bulletin to be sent to store executives. 

Shortly following the 
publication of the editorial, 


trimmings stock and in pushing trimmings sales. 

One of the reasons for the ready acceptance of 
the slogan, “It Isn’t Complete Without Trimmings”, 
is the undeniable, underlying truth it expresses. 

Any object such as a drapery, a table scarf, a 
couch cover, a table mat, a tapestry wall panel, a fab- 
ric lamp shade or any of the hundred and one things 
constructed from decorative fabrics for the embellish- 
ment of the home, “is not complete without the 
trimmings” which give the final touch of beauty and 
finish. But trimmings must 
be shown to be sold. 





Henry B. Watson, of the 
Shepard Stores, Boston, had 
this to say in a letter to the 
editor: 

“IT have instructed all 
the salespeople in the depart- 
ment who are handling drap- 
ery fabrics that, in every 
case of a sale, they must 
suggest trimmings for the 
different materials. 

“I have also just ar- 
ranged with our Advertising 


2.00 yard 


cuts to_advantage i 











45-inch Fancy Striped Colored Taffeta 


This luxurious drapery fabric is presented in a 
striped weave combining several tints. Your choice 
of ten different color effects. 45 inches wide—it 
ing draperies. 


Ce 
VA, complete line of edgin match the above ma- 


terial priced according to width and quality. 


25c, 35c, 50c, 65c, 90c and 
1.25 yard 







In many departments, 
the trimmings stock is re- 
mote from those sections 
where decorative fabrics are 
displayed; therefore, it is 
necessary that a conscious 
effort should be put forward 
by the salesman who has sold 
the fabrics in order that the 
customer’s mind may be 
directed to the necessity for 


.00 
yard 











Department to put in with 


every drapery advertisement Store—Third Floor 


trimmings. 
No matter how alert the 
Trimmings Department’s 


salesforce may be, their sales 








that goes in our papers, 
whether it be goods marked 
down or whether it be regu- 
lar drapery fabrics, to add 
to each advertisement the small advertisement, copy of 
which I am enclosing. (See illustration.) _ 

“This will be carried on indefinitely until we com- 
mence to get some results from that particular section. 
The prices we have marked here are a regular line of 
prices that we will carry and as the business increases 
we will add to these prices other lines and colors or 
different prices, as the case may be.” 

Incidentally, it might be- added that Mr. Watson 
has been always a believer in the importance of a 





The advertisement of the Shepard Stores, Boston, 
referred to in this article. 








potentialities are largely gov- 
erned by the co-operative 
influence exercised’ by sales 
folk in the fabric’ sections. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Watson’s interest 
in the trimmings sections is bringing about good re- 
sults in his present department, thus duplicating 
successes which have followed his. endeavors to build 
up trimmings sales in departments that were formerly 
under his management. We would be glad to know of 
other experiences connected with the movement to 
increase trimmings sales and to bring back to a more 
healthy and prosperous condition the trimmings sec- 
tions of the department stores. 
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A BOOK ON WROUGHT IRON 

7 we on Early American wrought iron, by Albert 

H. Sonn, and bearing the title: “Early American 
Wrought Iron”, is a recent publication of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This volume should be a mine of 
information for the searchers of authentic data about 
the work of the early Colonial smiths. This book is 
profusely illustrated with more than a thousand draw- 
ings of choice examples taken from all parts of the 
country. There are separate chapters on early Amer- 
ican doors, hardware, and household equipment and 
miscellaneous articles, which should be of interest to 
the decorator. In three volumes, boxed, $35.00. 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB TO ERECT NEW 
HOME 

dias Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, are about 

erecting a new club-house on the site of their pres- 
ent home, Broad and Walnut Streets. The new build- 
ing will be 42 stories, 614 feet, higher than the tallest 
office building at present in the city. The club has been 
the place of meeting of the Upholstery Manufacturers 
Association. Their first gathering was in 1892, 
called by the publishers of this magazine for the pur- 
pose of making a joint display at the World’s Exposi- 


tion in Chicago. Among those who attended were 
Theodore F. Miller, of Stead & Miller, Jay H. Solo- 
mon, president of Orinoka Mills, John Hoyle, of 
Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye, Howard Barnes, of Barnes 
& Beyer, E. F. Hartshorn, of the shade roller firm, and 
others, all of whom have passed away. Not long after, 
at a call by the same publishers, the manufacturers 
met and formed the association of Upholstery Manu- 
facturers, which is still in existence. We are inclined 
to believe that Joseph H. Bromley, Richard B. Morrell, 
and Charles M. McCloud, president of the Eden Mfg. 
Co., were the original membership. 





A NEW BOOK ON FURNITURE 

i EXCELLENT book comes to hand, “English and 

American Furniture’, being a collection of maga- 
zine contributions by Herbert Cescinsky and George 
Leland Hunter. It is unusually well printed, and pro- 
fusely illustrated. There is some text, but compara- 
tively little ; nearly all of the 320 pages are devoted to 
400 illustrations covering the broad subject of. Furni- 
ture from late Gothic to American 19th Century— 
period of. Duncan Phyfe. 

The book is published by The Dean-Hicks Com- 
pany, and the retail price is $7.50. 


In the living room of the model home displayed by Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J. 


March 15, 1929 
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INTERIORS OF THE MODEL HOME AT A NEWARK 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


As a feature of their mid-winter furniture display Hahne & Co. are showing pleasing arrangements of which | 
the two above and the one on the opposite page are typical examples. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 93) 


anything, it is obviously architectural. He isn’t in 
close contact with the fabric and furniture houses, 
who to protect the decorator, refuse to recognize him. 
Naturally, he follows the lines of least resistance, and 
invites the aid and material of the building trades, 
with which he is more directly in contact; or he gets 
things made specially to order, with the result that the 
public is confronted with work that runs into a lot of 
money, and because of the extravagant cost of things 
is prejudicial. 

We hope that something permanent will come 
out of the New Art, but there is too much exaggera- 
tion, not only in the style, but in the claims set forth. 
For example, the following paragraph appeared 
recently in a Bigelow-Hartford publication: 

ITHIN ten years nothing but modern- 
istic furniture will be manufactured in 
Grand Rapids and contemporary designs will 
set the styles for the industry, in the opinion 
of Eugene Schoen, architect, designer, and 


president of the American Union of Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen. 


We don’t know how Mr. Schoen arrived at his 
views ; it would be interesting to find out. 

Mr. Dregge, president of The Luce Furniture 
Company of Grand Rapids, is quite astonished at the 
prediction, and D. H. Brown, treasurer of The Century 
Furniture Company, is equally mystified. 

Stickley Brothers Company of Grand Rapids are 
doing something along this style, but more under the 
influence of peasant furniture than the New Art. 

A short while ago a furniture buyer in Chicago 
was going through the photographs and prints of a 
couple of salesmen from France who were trying to 
interest him. He noticed, however, that they had one 
package of prints that they didn’t show him, and they 
finally explained that they were extreme types, and 
that they didn’t offer them for stock on the sales floor ; 
that they were used more for window trimmings, 
offices and show rooms, stage settings, and “art shows”’. 

The Hekman Furniture Company believe that the 
modernistic style in furniture will stimulate the use of 
more beautiful woods and veneers, but thus far they 
have not gone into its production. They are not ignor- 
ing the influence, but are simply conservative. 

We find no evidence that Grand Rapids is going 
solid for New Art. Isn’t it sufficient that the style 
shall have its fair show of a following, same as 
Georgian, Early or Late, the French, or Italian, or 
Spanish, or American Colonial? Why assume that it’s 
going to sweep the country, especially when at this late 
date a group of architects found it necessary to have 
everything made to order. 

We'd like to see the Metropolitan make an exhibit 
under the decorator’s supervision, with nothing made 
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to order, everything out of stock; a demonstration of 
just what is available for popular consumption. 


ye IMPORTANT meeting of the National Upholstery 
Textile Association was held February 25, in 
Philadelphia. The leading men in the upholstery 
fabric trade were present with a 
Phila. Fabric Men view to preparing rules and regu- 
Meetto Prepare lations and a code of ethics, which 
Ethical Code would be sanctioned and supported 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and would aim to eliminate trade abuses. 

A delegation had already gone to Washington 
and interviewed Mr. Flannery of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who gave them assurances of co-operation 
in any constructive program which they might adopt. 

Included in the work will be an effort to check 
design piracy. 

For twelve years past all trades into which the . 
element of art has entered, have tried to pass a copy- 
right bill for the protection of design. Fifty-six manu- 
facturing associations were back of the movement ; the 
patent committee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate were obviously favorable to the measure. 
Thousands of manufacturers and schools, designers, 
museums, educational organizations, were all in favor 
of it. But the movement was checked always by the 
opposition of the Retail Dry Goods Association. They 
did not wish to be involved in any possible litigation. 
They inundated the Committee with letters and tele- 
grams of protest, and at the final hearing forty strong 
appeared as against three or four proponents of the 
bill. 

The effect of mere numbers was disastrous, and 
so long as such an opposition is so well organized 
against the inactive endorsement of those who approve 
of the bill, the measure will never pass Congress. 

This subject, however, will be but one of many 
subjects under consideration. 

Among those who attended the Philadelphia meet- 
ing were Melville G. Curtis, of Collins & Aikman Co.; 
Parkman D. Howe, of the Merrimac Mfg. Co.; Ber- 
nard Davis, La France Textile Co.; H. H. Shell, of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. ; Joseph Kauffman, of Kauff- 
man Plush Co.; Max Hilbert, Art Loom Corp.; John 
W. Snowden, of Stead & Miller Co.; Morris Strauss, 
of Moss Rose Manufacturing Co.; John Brooks, of 
Brooks Bros. Co.; Herman Blum, of the Craftex Mills, 
Inc. ; Joseph Z. Muir, of the Robert Lewis Co.; Penn- 
sylvania Pile Fabric Co.; Vinton Clarke, Orinoka 
Mills; Richard F. Morrell, of Morrell Mills, Inc.; 
Mr. Lahmund, of W. T. Smith Carpet Co.; W. T. 
Bliss, Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co.; P. J. Luth, 
American Pile Fabric Co.; Sol Dreyfuss, of Zenith 
Mills; Whiteley & Collier Co.; C. Kelley, John Zim- 

(Continued on page 124) 

















Courtesy American Art Galleries, Inc, 


THE DIRECTOIRE SALON IN THE HOME OF HARRY GLEMBY, NEW YORK 


The fine furniture shown in this room was disposed of at a public auction at the American Art Galleries and 
brought satisfactory prices. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Photo by Richard Averill Smith 


DINING ROOM IN A NEW JERSEY HOME 


Decorations by Louis Hessler, Inc., New York. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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SELECTING MAN POWER ON A PRICE BASIS 


Comment Upon the Department Store in its Aspect as an Employer of Labor 


E ARE accustomed to consider the 
retail dry goods business as one of 
the greatest agencies of employment the 
country over. Their workers number into 
the thousands in individual stores and as 
purveyors of style merchandise the cler- 
ical forces of these stores wield an 
influence that is incalculable. 
Year by year, these enterprises grow 
On a com- greater and greater. Chain developments, 
parative pit- mergers, consolidations have recently 
tance a . ° . ° 
salesman is contributed and will still continue to con- 
expected to tribute to the aggrandizement of retail 
keep himself : 
neat, healthy enterprises now already almost un- 
and well wieldy in their proportions. As we sur- 
EES: vey the department-store field and as we 
listen to or read the talks of department-store execu- 
tives in conventions, we cannot but admit that the 
outward and visible aspect of the department store 
as a vocation has many attractive fea- 
tures, a type of calling that has ever- 
widening horizons of opportunity and 
potentialities of income that can com- 
pete with any other genteel occupation. 
These stock phrases have been 
common to the department-store field 





as long as we can remember, glitter- men whose 
ing generalities of phraseology that sygqximum 
apply to most businesses as a whole ° : 
but become woefully lacking in truth crowing ind 
when applied to specific instances. It Countis $20 


is not our purpose to charge the gen- 
eral retail dry-goods business, as ex- 
pressed by department-store practice, 
with any greater degree of delinquency 
than is common to all organizations 
which employ large bodies of workers. 
They are, probably no more soulless 
or more inconsiderate than a coal 
mine, a steel mill or a shoe factory in 
the operation of which the human 
element has become largely mechanized as cogs or 
clogs in a series of interlocking and automatic opera- 
tions, but from an observation of present-day trends 
in department-store policies, we believe we can see 
elements of destruction which threaten the prestige of 
the mammoth community store. 

What we have in mind is not the stores’ external 
practices, though these might. well be analyzed as 
within our province, but we are at this time concerned 
about their internal operation as it affects employee 


weekly? 


What can a department 
store expect in the way 
of service from furni- 
ture sales- 








personnel. When one of the largest of the New York 
department stores, through its personnel head, flatly 
states that $20 per week is the limit of drawing account 
in its furniture department, we believe it is time to 
question the high-sounding phrases of “department- 
store opportunity” with which convention speeches 
are punctuated. 

We would be slow to believe that the pittance we 
have mentioned is the standard wage for men clerks 
in the stores of any American city, let alone in New 
York, where it would not furnish room, board and 
clothing, but in view of the fact that we are furnished 
with name and date to substantiate the statement, we 
must assume that, to some extent, such is the condition 
of employment in a store which has sufficient affilia- 
tions to be able to compare its salary lists with those 
obtaining in similar institutions. Furthermore, in 
order that there may be no misconception as to the 
“expectancy” of commissions, the applicant in this 

instance was assured that he could 
have but slight hope of rising above 
the income mentioned “at any time in 
the reasonably near future.” 
Assuming that the truth of this 
condition is not overdrawn, what can 
the dry-goods business expect to get 
in either service or results of service? 
As an investment in man power, this 
sum buys the equivalent of the ser- 
vices of an office boy. Upon it a man 
is expected to keep himself in good 
form, neat, respectably dressed, to be 
courteous, educated, experienced and 
helpful in assisting the firm’s cus- 
tomers and in making volume sales. 
He must attend meetings where the 
principles of salesmanship are ex- 
pounded, where the results of indus- 
triously performed cuties are magni- 
fied, and where the general concern 
of the firm for the welfare of its 
workers is stressed in the opportunities offered by the 
store’s paternalistic enterprises. 

It is unfortunate that in the competition for exist- 
ence the individual applicant for employment in a retail 
establishment is always at a disadvantage. In the 
absence of any fixed minimum of compensation, the 
buyer of man power, in a too plentifully supplied 
market, all too frequently pays more attention to 
what he spends than to what he buys. 

In other fields, where journeymen standing per- 
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mits a fixed wage, the employment manager, with no 
jurisdiction over the rate per-man per-day, has other 
things to consider and it is safe to say that these other 
things, such as health, age, appearance, experience and 
reputation, bulk large in his sizing up of an applicant 
for employment. Instead of a wage bargainer, the 
employment department becomes a personnel selector 
with entirely different types of standards to maintain 
and equally different methods of accomplishing the 
purpose. 

In the case of the man who was offered a drawing 
account of $20 per week, there was no question con- 
cerning his ability, his experience, his knowledge 
or deportment. He could without trouble pass a most 
rigid examination on these counts; therefore, the only 
thing left for the employment manager to determine 
was the question of salary, and this he accomplished 
by a flat statement of an offer of employment at the 
wage specified. This prompts us to inquire: What 
can a department store expect from a $20-a-week 
sales-force in a furniture department? What, more- 
over, do they expect to hire on that basis? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that a salesman would be per- 
mitted to encumber the floor if his sales were no better 
than about $600 per week in a department that 
must do at least a million dollars worth of furniture 
business a year? 


It would take an army of such men to accomplish 
sufficient sales to keep the department alive, and yet 
$600 per week would be fair business, on a four per 
cent. basis, for a man on a twenty-dollar drawing 
account. The assumption is so ridiculous that it seems 
lacking in essential truth. We are learning to believe 
in the impossible and to put faith in the incredible as 
related to man’s dealings with his unfortunate fellow- 
man, but where the condition of a $20-per-week sales- 
man wage exists we wouldn’t spend a plugged penny 
for the customer goodwill of that department. 





A NOVEL DISPLAY METHOD 

i te INTERESTING method of displaying fabrics whose 

designs have an historic background was under- 
taken by Marshall Field & Co. in their Chicago store 
during their exhibit of “New Cretonnes for 1929”, 
Many of the fabrics they had to show were of Toile 
de Jouy type, and lengths of these were mounted on 
board and set up-around the department. These dis- 
play boards were three-fold, which permitted the show- 
ing of the same pattern in three different colors. In 
the center.of each mount was a printed sheet on which 
was typed in print, readable even at a distance, a brief 
history of Toile de Jouy. In all there were six of these 
display cards on view, and they attracted considerable 
attention from the store’s customers. 


Two of the rooms at the current Industrial Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. At the left is a man’s study 
for a country house, designed by Ralph T. Walker. Joseph Urban, the well-known stage decorator, is the designer for 
the man’s den shown at the right. 
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Dear Madam: 
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SOLICITING DECORATIVE WORK BY LETTER 


HE value of a written word lies less in that which 
it expresses as the mind of the writer than in that 
which it conveys to the mind of the reader. 

Such a statement as that just expressed is purely 
abstract but when the subject of business solicitation 
by correspondence is the one under discussion, the 
conclusion we have stated applies with considerably 
greater force. 

The impression made by a letter of business solici- 
tation, the appearance of the vehicle which carries it, 
the size and proportion of the paper, the character of 
the type, the relative area of the printed or written 
message, its cleanliness, neatness, its legibility and the 
form, manner and method of its delivery have much 
to do with the likelihood of its being able to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was created. 

One of our subscribers recently proposed that he 
submit to us a series of letters, which had been pre- 
pared by a firm of letter specialists, in order that we 
might possibly assist him in discovering the reason for 
their failure to produce results. The reason back of 
his proposal was undoubtedly the thought that we 
could approximate the customer’s reaction to the let- 
ters. The fact that they had failed to accomplish 
worth-while results created the suspicion that they 
might be deficient with reference to language, appear- 
ance, style or method of distribution. 

If a careful examination by a critical reader dis- 
closes no obvious faults, it would be fair to presume 
that the reasons for their non-success must be sought 
elsewhere. Perhaps the appeal was not in keeping 
with the condition of the recipient. It might be that 
the message. was inopportune, that the subject of the 
communication lacked immediate interest for the reader 
because neither well-timed nor suited to his circum- 
stances, and all of these things, which might easily 
prove to be responsible for non-success, should be care- 





Card to be enclosed with letter No. 1 


fully canvassed to avoid the possibility of repeating or 
following up a wrong impression by another which 
contains similar forms. 

In general, the substance of a soliciting communi- 
cation should contain the essentials which a writer 
would seek to express in a personal interview. It 
should be concise, clear, respectful, patient, neither too 
high-flown in its phraseology nor elementary in its 
choice of words. 

As a standing rule, it might be well to determine 
that most form letters can be improved by alteration 
from first dictation, just as letters can be spoiled by 
the criticism of too many opinions. 

The letters here shown of form character are 
intended to be suggestive only. They will not suit all 
communities or all localities. The character of their 
language may be changed to suit a specific clientele or 
an individual business. They are offered for their 
value as examples for the purpose of creating a basis 
upon which a series of similar letters may be planned. 


Letter No. 1, With Blank Card for Reply to New 
Prospects 

Dear Sir: We understand that you are building 

a house on the south side of Wichita Avenue, to be 





Messrs. Blank & Co. 


Dear Sirs:—I desire a consultation with one of 
your representatives and would be pleased to have 
him call, 


‘Yours truly, 
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occupied by you on completion. Believing that you 
will be interested in securing the latest practical 
thought in connection with your furnishings, we would 
like to remind you that Blank & Co. have unexcelled 
facilities for the planning and creating of successful 
interior furnishings. 

If you will fill out and return to us the enclosed 
card we will be glad to give you the benefit of our 
advice concerning the utilization of your old furnish- 
ings with additions, or for supplying new furnishings 
throughout. We make no charge for our advice, but 
with our large and varied stock, which is constantly 
replenished from the world’s best markets, we are 
sure that we can render you the best possible service 
in this line. 

On receipt of the blank we will prepare a com- 
prehensive scheme covering part or all of the furnish- 
ings, as you wish, and will submit the same to you, 
with estimates and samples, showing just what we 
propose to do. 

Trusting we may have the favor of an early 
reply, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


LetTeR No. 2 


Dear Sir: Under date of ........ we wrote you 
with reference to the unexcelled facilities we possess 
in the way of arranging homelike interior furnishing 
schemes. Perhaps at that time your new home had not 
progressed sufficiently for you to be concerned about 
its ultimate furnishing. 

We are sure that we can serve you acceptably and 
would appreciate your looking over our stock or mak- 
ing an appointment when our representative may call 
and discuss with you the question of furnishing with 
a view to preparing plans, suggestions, and estimates, 
to be submitted for your consideration. 


Yours truly, 


Letter No. 3 


Dear Sir: Some weeks ago we requested the 
privilege of discussing with you the matter of furnish- 
ing your new home, in order that we might have the 
opportunity of submitting plans and suggestions for 
your approval. At that time you hoped to have your 
plans sufficiently advanced to take the matter up at 
about this date. 

We would be glad to have you advise us as to 
when we may have the pleasure of having our repre- 
sentative wait upon you, and would remind you that 
we are prepared to submit suggestions covering fur- 
nishings supplementary to those you now possess, or 
for an entirely new scheme of furnishing, covering the 
entire home or any part of it. 


Yours truly, 
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Letter No. 4 

Dear Sir: Since the conversation of our repre- 
sentative with you on .......... we have had our 
staff prepare an entire furnishing scheme covering the 
details you have outlined, and the sketches and sam- 
ples are all ready for your consideration. 

We would be glad to have you arrange an appoint- 
ment at your convenience when our representative 
may wait upon you and give you approximate esti- 
mates to cover the work as outlined. 


Yours truly, 


Letter No. 5 

Dear Sir: We have not heard from you since 
our representative submitted plans concerning the 
furnishing of all or part of your new home. If you 
would like to have our representative call again at 
this time, we shall be glad to make an appointment, 
and would remind you that while these plans were 
specifically prepared to meet your needs, should they 
for any reason not coincide with your wishes we would 
be very glad to modify them or change them in any 
way to suit you. 

May we hope for the favor of an early appoint- 
ment ? Yours very truly, 

LETTER No. 6 
To Prospects for Repair Work. 

Dear Sir: We note that you are about to remove 
in the near future from your present residence at 43 
St. John’s Place to a new location at 46 Argyle Street. 
You are perhaps not acquainted with our facilities in 
the matter of making over draperies, rugs, carpets, 
etc., and we take this opportunity of calling our ser- 
vice to your attention. 

We shall be glad to estimate on any work of this 
nature you may require, and also to show you our 
comprehensive stocks of furniture, rugs, lace curtains, 
draperies and upholstery goods. 

Our advisory department is also at your service, 
and the enclosed postcard, returned to us fixing a time 
when our representative may call upon you, will re- 
ceive our prompt attention. 


Letter No. 7 

A Follow-up for Numbers 1, 1-a, and 2. 

Dear Sir: We are sorry indeed that the plans our 
TAL, nccewece wee prepared for the furnishings of your 
new home* were not entirely to your satisfaction. We 
are also obtaining samples of new materials which we 
are sure will meet with your approval, and this, in 
conjunction with new goods of our own which have 
recently arrived, will give you a better chance to make 
a Satisfactory selection. 

* For new home substitute dining room, guest- 
room, billiard-room, etc., according to the needs of 
the case. (Continued on page 137) 
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WHY IS AN INTERIOR DECORATOR? 


w HE caption above, 

1 though peculiarly 

worded, is not intended to 

4 be facetious. It is a serious 

question which many an 

individual, now 

professing a 

right to the 

° title, should 

ask himself or 

herself with all 

the sincerity ot 

an actual de- 

- ' sire to strike a 

fe “trial balance” 

concerning his or her own qualifications. To repeat 

the question in another way—Why is (there such a 

thing as) an interior decorator? Or again—Why is 

(Richard Roe or Mary Doe) an interior decorator? 

Thus expressed, our question takes on a new 
significance. 

There are interior decorators because it has be- 
come a recognized fact that the proper selection of 
home furnishings may be best accomplished through 
the guidance and assistance of those who have studied 
the subject of furnishing through repeated opportuni- 
ties of selection and experimental research. 

To deny that the heads of a home could select 
satisfactory appurtenances would be to express a pre- 
posterous and untenable opinion. Home owners can 
and in thousands of cases do, select their furnishings 
without the advice of an expert, but where they have 
practice in furnishing but one or two homes in a life- 
time, the qualified interior decorator furnishes hun- 
dreds and his power of selection and knowledge of 
comparative values is just that much more exact and 
dependable. 

Now for the second part of our reworded ques- 
tion—Why is (Richard Roe or Mary Doe) an interior 
decorator? And the answer should be because he or 
she has QUALIFIED by study, experience and practice 
in the essentials of furnishing homes. To that extent 
they are able to choose and to place the various units 
of interior furnishings in such a way that the com- 
pleted undertaking shall be a satisfying composition. 

We use the word qualified advisedly. We have in 
mind the case of a man, who having been associated 
with fine fabrics all his life, placed the furnishing of 
a new home in the hands of an interior decorator, and 
on the completion of the contract paid somebody else 
to rip out the entire job and do it over again. The 
difference between the character of the work repre- 
sented in that of the first installation as compared with 
that of the second installation was not a matter of 
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material nor a matter of price. It was purely a matter 
of personal qualification, and therein lies the great 
desideratum which constitutes the answer to our first 
question—Why is an interior decorator? Succinctly 
and simply stated, an interior decorator is because he 
knows his business. Therefore, it might be an inter- 
esting study to examine just what we consider the 
business that an interior decorator should know. 

We have been asked repeatedly to give our opin- 
ion concerning the nature of the things the student of 
interior decoration should devote attention to, the 
thought behind the question being, all too frequently, 
prompted by the idea that the necessary essentials 
could be mastered within the space of a month or two. 
We have, as a standing answer to these questions, set 
down hereunder some of the things that we believe the 
interior decorator should make it his business to know. 

History :—Development of races. Typical racial 
art characteristics. Inter-relation of the arts of vari- 
ous peoples due to exploration and conquest. Relation 
of the arts to modes and manners of life. 

ORNAMENT:—The application of ornament as 
decoration, as pictures, as historical record. The theory 
of decorative application, as applied to ornament, 
isolated and integral. The use and abuse of ornament. 

DRrAwInG :—Freehand, perspective and geometry. 
Developing the ability to sketch in black and white 
and in color. 

ARCHITECTURE :—The historic periods of archi- 
tecture. Their characteristics. Construction of ele- 
vations. The blue print and its interpretation. 

Cotor:—The theory of color. The significance 
of color. The building of color schemes.. How colors 
are combined and complemented. Harmonizing 
discordant notes. 

DRAPERIES :—The theory of draperies, their use 
and abuse. The importance of draperies in an interior 
scheme. Color relationship to contiguous furnishings. 

FuRNITURE :—Period fur- 
niture and the development of 
historic types. The appreciation 
of the antique. Furniture ry 
woods, their source, nature and 
characteristics. The study of 
construction. The study of 
finish. 

Fasric :—Fabric construc- 
tion analysis. Typical fabrics. 
How produced. The coloring 
of fabrics. Piece 
dye, yarn dye, S 
warp print, etc. \ 
Characteristics of 
fabrics with: rela- 
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tion to their employment in interior decoration. Their 
value and limitations for certain uses. The study of 
sources of supply. 

FLoor CoveRINGs :—History of the development 
of the manufacture of carpets and rugs. Analysis of 
styles, characteristic types. How produced. Use and 
application to the modern home. The study of cur- 
rent market values. 

WALL CoveERINGs :—History as related to present 
styles. Method of treating walls—paint, paper, fabric. 

LIGHTING :—The purpose of artificial illumination. 
Its importance with regard to the character of an 
interior scheme, and its effect on color. Its relation 
to the character of an interior. A study of present- 
day inventions and equipment. 

Business MANAGEMENT :—Estimating. Cost ac- 
counting. Bookkeeping practice. Office and work- 
room stationery. Work tickets and supplies. 

SALESMANSHIP:— The theory and practice of 
selling. Finding prospects. Handling difficult cus- 
tomers. Selling goods so that they stay “sold”. 
Adjusting complaints. 

PRACTICAL WoRKROOM OPERATION :—How furni- 
ture is finished. How upholstered. The planning and 
cutting of draperies. Making over customer’s goods. 
Matching colors. The use of trimmings, galloons, etc. 





BILLS OF INTEREST IN N. Y. LEGISLA- 
TURE 

8 gcc the last few weeks, bills have been intro- 

- duced in the New York State Legislature, which 

if passed will have a considerable bearing upon inter- 
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ests which are served by this magazine. Three of 
these are briefly sketched below as reported by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 


STATE WOULD REGULATE PAINTING AND DECORATING OF 
BUILDINGS 


(Sen. Int. No. 848, by Mr. Buckley) 
(Assem. Int. No. 1157, by Mr. Conroy) 

To add Article 9 to the Public Health Law, creat- 
ing in the Department of Health a division of painting 
and decorating; providing that the Public Health 
Council shall prescribe a special sanitary code for all 
painting and decorating work, including the hanging 
of wall paper, applicable to all factories, mercantile 
establishments, theatres, hotels, railway waiting rooms, 
office buildings, places of public assemblage, apartment 
house and multiple dwellings intended to house four 
or more families, together with standard specifications 
as to materials, workmanship and manner of executing 
such work calculated to protect the health of the occu- 
pants of such buildings. 

Also providing for the registration of employ- 
ing painters, subject to an initial registration fee of 
$100, and’ $20 for renewal. Plans and specifications 
for painting and decorating buildings subject to the 
Act would have to be approved by the State Com- 
missioner of Health, subject to a fee of $10 in 
each case. 


LICENSES FOR RESIDENT BUYERS 
(Assem. Int. No. 587, by Mr. Gavagan) 

To add Article 11-A to the General Business Law, 
providing that on and after October 1, 1929, every 
“resident buyer” who acts for others in buying goods, 
wares and merchandise in this State, and receives 
therefor a fee or commission from either buyer or 
seller, shall be licensed by the Department of Taxation 
and Finance. 

Applicants for license must be citizens or 
those having declared their intention of becoming 
citizens and must pass a written examination, unless 
waived by the Commissioner. The fee for original 


license is fixed at $100 and $50 for annual renewal 
thereof. 


COMPOSITION FLOOR COVERING 
(Sen. Int. No. 547, by Mr. Gates) 

To amend Section 264 of the Labor Law, by pro- 
viding that nothing in the section shall prevent the 
use, cemented to floors or floor surfaces, except in 
stairways, or wearing surfaces of linoleum, cork or 


rubber compositions not exceeding one-half inch in 
thickness. 





Attractive poster-like dressing table arrangement by Howard 
Verbeck, decorator, Los Angeles. 




















GIGHTH FLOOR 
AYP HUDSON'S 
‘Being Floor-by-Ploor 





Five major departments which function 


Two of these 


for home decoration are grouped on the Eighth Floor 
at Hudson's, one of three complete floors for the home. 
are NEW: the Fine Arts 
Galleries, and the Galleries of Antiques. We invite you 





| Diner th 


most cordially to become acquainted with these services. 
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APPURTENANCES 0f HomE DecoraTIon 


Hold Forth in the Fascinating Environment of the Exghth Floor 

Jo ma ran i fro 
est in interior decorating — and that, in varying 
degree, includes almost all of us — the Eighth Floor 
at Hudson's s mos fascinating to contemplate 


essentials as curtain trimmungs, braids, tassels, shades, 
curtain hardware and other accessories complement 
the services of this interesting section. 

Adjoumng the Drapery sector, mm the Woodward 
building, are the Galleries of Antiques, so glamorous 
and fascinating in the legends of their offerings. The 
Hudson Studio of Interior Decoration makes its 
headquarters in this delightful environment. 

And then, progressing toward the Gratiot end of the 
Woodward building, you find yourself in a world 
of art —the new Hudson Fine Arts Galleries. Here 
are a dogen fascinaung exhibition units in which 
good pictures are available in every type of art, from 
inexpensive little color prints to the finest of Con- 


Next, wm the Woodward and Granot corner of this 
floor, you find another mreresting adjunct to the 
decoranve arts. For here are Oriental rugs displayed 
w all their Far Eastern richness and romance Here 
you see the ancient weaving art of all the rouncries 
ot the Orient in all its glamor — and possessing sell 
a utility thar defies modern creative genius 

And then, finally, around unto the Farmer Street 
unit again, wn the Gratiot corner, you find a targe 
section for Domestic Rugsand Carpeung Evervching 
conceivable wn floor coverings « available here, 
from linoleums to hooked rugs An untercering 
fearure here is provided jm three carpet rvoms, 
where color effects are progerly achieved = awn” 













sections one of-the largest and finest of sts kind to 
be found in America Two colorful shops in the Grand 
River and Woodward corner—the Chintz Shop and 
the Pillow Shap —are replete with suggestions for 





temporary paintings and original Old Masters This, intone “ 
home decoration. A gay Closet Shop adds an inter- amurediy, is one of the “high spot” of the new  Amuredly thie floor holdk-ynepurtinon tor home 
esting note to the Chintz display Elsewhere such Greater Hudson's. decoration. a 


t. 


THE J.L.HUDSON COMPANY 





North 





In the spirit of the revival of antique maps, the Advertising Department of the J. L. Hudson Co, 


Detroit, conceived the plan of “mapping” the various floors of the greater Hudson store in full page illustra- 
tions in the leading Detroit newspapers. 


The ‘illustration ahove is.a reproduction of the “map” of the 8th floor, featuring the department presided 
over by Richard Owen and adjoining departments. 
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ANOTHER OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE’S MODEL HOMES 


§ tame two illustrations on pages 117 and 118 are of 

interiors in the third Model Home sponsored by 
the San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, in their 
campaign to promote the use and sale of fine furniture. 
As a guarantee of beauty, effectiveness and correct- 
ness of the.interiors of the model home the Chronicle 
arranged with the City of Paris Home Furnishings 
and Decorating Department to take complete charge. 
Edwyn Hunt, decorator and artist of the City of Paris 
staff, spent weeks in designing the draperies, selecting 
the furnishings, choosing the color schemes and paint 
for the canvas walls and papers for the bedrooms, with 
results that promise a model home interior of extra- 
ordinary distinction. 

Period designs carrying out the Old English motif 
predominating in the architecture were selected. 
Genuine Old English antiques from the collection of 
the City of Paris, some having the value of museum 
pieces, were used in the house, while other furnishings 
were handsome reproductions of originals, correct in 
every detail and in keeping with the spirit of the house. 


queers re re ce —— enn rman commer 
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The formal dining room shown on page 117 is 
furnished with an antique Jacobean set of carved oak. 
At the windows straight draperies of Jacobean cre- 
tonne are hung from wrought iron poles. The walls 
are of biscuit shade and the glass curtains of ecru net. - 

In the reception hall the furniture is in the Wil- 
liam and Mary period with an antique chest as a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The draperies are in hand-blocked 
linen in William and Mary design. Plank floors of 
polished teakwood and beams with ornamental brackets 
give authenticity to the interior. 

The spacious living room is depressed a few steps 
below the level of the first floor rooms, gaining in its 
effect of lofty height. The ceiling is handsomely 
beamed in redwood. The floors of polished teak 
planking enhance the antique quality which distin- 
guish the house and everything in it. 





THE REIFSNYDER COLLECTION 
TO BE SOLD 
| 2 wanestons April 20-27 the famous Reifsnyder Col- 
lection will be sold at auction at the American 
Art Galleries. The entire collection will be on 
public display beginning April 18. 

The collection of the late Howard Reif- 
snyder was made during a lifetime of collect- 
ing in and around Pennsylvania and New 
England, and is acknowledged to be unsur- 
passed. It includes hundreds of piecés of 
early American furniture, among which are 
pieces by Savery, Goddard, and Duncan 
Phyfe. There is also a collection of American 
glass, rare Oriental rugs, exquisite porcelain, 
and a very special collection of books on old 
English cabinet-making. 

The collection includes also the most not- 
able armchair of the American Chippendale 
school in the United States. Until recently, 
this chair, which we illustrate herewith, was 
on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. It has been illus- 
trated in innumerable magazines, and in arti- 
cles as well as books about interior decoration. 
Quite recently the theory was offered that the 
mask on the apron of the chair was that of 
Benjamin Franklin. It was one of three 
sample chairs made in 1770. 

The Reifsnyder Collection numbers about 
700 items in the larger furniture pieces alone, 
in addition to the clocks, mirrors and smaller 
pieces, is probably the most. talked of and 
written-about collection of the kind still intact 
today. 





Famous Chippendale chair of the Reifsnyder collec- 
tion. See text above. 





DINING ROOM IN A SAN FRANCISCO MODEL HOME 


The furnishings in this room and throughout the house were supplied by the City of Paris Dry Goods Co. 
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A TYPE OF INTERIOR POPULAR ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Shown in the Chronicle Model House recently opened in San Francisco. See text on page 116. 
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RETAIL PROFITS THROUGH STOCK CONTROL 


By G. E. Bitrner* 


In this study, Mr. Bittner tells briefly how one progressive retail merchant was able, through a simple method 


of record keeping, to pick out and discard those items for which his customers made no demands 


to decrease his stock of other items to a reasonable figure in view of the demand for each... . . anda 
to place his orders with the assurance that he was neither over nor under ordering. 





T IS possible that idle 

merchandise stocks on 
the shelves of retailers con- 
stitute one of the outstand- 
ing wastes in retail distri- 
bution. Merchandise which 
sleeps on the shelves gradu- 
ally accumulates costs, such 
as storage, interest, insur- 
ance, taxes, shrinkage, de- 
preciation and obsolescence. 
Furthermore, it ties up a retailer’s capital and depre- 
ciates his credit, making it difficult or impossible for 
him to take advantage of cash discounts. Idle mer- 
chandise therefore places the merchant in a situation 
which is highly undesirable. If the accumulated costs 
can not be passed along to the consumer the retailer 
may find it impossible to remain in business. 

The problem confronting the retailer is to buy in 
such quantities and varieties as to provide a steady, 
even flow of merchandise to the consumer without 
building up unnecessary surplus stocks. While this 
means increasing the number of stock turns, it must 
be remembered that too great an 


Unit control of retail mer- 
chandise stock has been 
demonstrated in recent 
years as a reliable method 
of governing commodity 
purchases. The article of 
which this is the first 
instalment gives particu- 
lars concerning a system 
that could be put into 
operation im an average 
retail business. 











seems to possess these attributes. Not only has he 
applied it with outstanding success to his business for 
the past three years, but it has also been found that 
with certain modifications the system will work satis- 
factorily in other lines of retailing. In brief, this 
system of merchandising control for balanced inven- 
tory enabled this merchant to accomplish the following 
results during the three-year period: Reduced the 
number of items carried by 32 per cent.; reduced the 
value of his inventory by 8 per cent.; increased his 
volume of sales 20 per cent.; increased his dollar 
profits 50 per cent. Furthermore, on the date of the 
installation of this control, January 1, 1925, he was 
overdrawn at the bank $4,286 and owed in bills pay- 
able $22,500. Under the operation of the control 
system, the overdraft was soon met and the bills pay- 
able were taken care of before the end of the year. 
By the summer of 1926 the bank balance had reached 
the gratifying total of $31,966 and the stationer was 
able to declare the largest cash dividend ever paid to 
stockholders. This was accomplished without borrow- 
ing money or adding capital, and during the entire 
three-year period no cash discount was missed. 





acceleration in stock turns will 
cause the merchant to run out of 
items — also an undesirable situa- 
tion. Therefore, the merchant seeks 
for a method which will enable him 
to operate with a minimum amount 
of capital and carry a rapidly mov- 
ing stock of merchandise, yet be 
protected by a factor of safety 
which will prevent him from being 
out of stock. The exigencies of 
business call for a method which 
is easily understood, simple in oper- 
ation, and requires little if any 
additional help. 

After an intensive study of 
outstanding systems, a retailer of 
stationery devised a stock-control 
system which to a large degree 
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This report will not discuss the various mechan- 
ical devices for the actual handling of records, but 
will treat only the principles involved, method of 
operation, and results accomplished. 

On January 1, 1925, the stationery establishment 
installed the stock-control system, after having de- 
signed the stock form reproduced herewith and pro- 
vided the necessary equipment for its handling. 

Every item was listed on a separate form, making 
a total of 6,314 items in three departments: Business 
furniture, 613; commercial stationery, 3,882; and 
drawing materials, 1,819. A physical inventory was 
taken and from this inventory such items as thought 
necessary were ordered. From that time on an inven- 
tory was taken on the first day-of each month, and 
orders for goods sent in, based on the inventory 
records. The monthly check-up on stock quickly dis- 
closed the fact that the stock was unbalanced. Certain 
items showed no movement at all, and what was con- 
sidered a fair stock for some items was indicated by 
the control as sufficient stock to last from 3 to 10 
years. Immediate steps were taken to remedy this 
situation, thus reducing excess stocks and releasing 
tied-up capital. 

During the year 1925, 269 new items were added 
to the 6,314 of January 1, 1925, making a total of 
6,583 items. The monthly record for the year showed 
the sales and stock turn of 1,812 items to be so poor 
that they were dropped, the records removed from the 
control, and the items marked with an inconspicuous 
label. The purpose of this label was to indicate to the 
sales force that the company desired the item so 
marked to be pushed out of stock. If it did not move 
at regular prices the item was offered for sale at a 
“close-out” price. If this did not move it then it was 


given to some charitable institution. So far this estab- 
lishment has found no better way to dispose of dead 
items. 

The year 1926 started with 4,771 items, a net 
reduction of 1,534 items—nearly 25 per cent. as com- 
pared with the beginning of 1925. During the year 
292 new items were added. At the close of 1926 the 
stock control pointed out 730 additional items with 
poor records, so these were dropped. This started the 
year 1927 with 4,333 items, a net reduction of about 
10 per cent. in a year’s time. 

The effectiveness of the method was demonstrated 
by the isolation of 1,812 inactive items, or “sleepers”, 
the first year and only 730 the second. A great many 
more items than the 1,812 dropped had bad records 
the first year, but they were permitted to remain 
another year — through 1926 — in the hope that sales 
might improve. While a few did improve, 730 more 
went into the discard. 

To the 4,333 items on January 1, 1927, there 
were added during the year 1,258 new items, making 
a total for the year of 5,591. On December 31, 1927, 
the control required the dropping of 1,280, making a 
net reduction of only 22 items. This apparently small 
reduction was due to a number of reasons, The furni- 
ture department added 33 new items and carried over 
228 items showing a turn less than two. The stationery 
department added 155 new items, besides carrying over 
into 1928 783 items showing a turn less than two. 
The drawing material department dropped 210 items, 
but also carried over 270 items showing a turn less 
than two. 

The items in the three departments showing a 
turn less than two were carried over for another year 
in an endeavor to improve their sales records. Had 
they also been dropped, the net 





COST PRICE RECORD 
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Fic. 2.—Stock-control record, back 





SALE PRICE RECORD 


Oare Aut Prices 
WHEN PRICES CHANGE-—DON'T ERASE 
OLD PRICES. DATE THE NEW PRICES 
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provi FOR PRICES IN 3 QUANTI- 





reduction would have amounted to 
30 per cent. for 1927. 

The table following shows the 
“added” and “dropped” items dur- 
ing the three years of stock con- 
trol for each department and the 
total. 

Notwithstanding the reduction 
of items by 2,003, or nearly 32. per 
cent., over a three-year period, the 
volume of sales did not decrease. 
Each year showed better sales, 
with a smaller investment in mer- 
chandise stock. 

Seven months after the in- 
stallation of the system, the sales 
showed an increase of 8 per cent. 
over the previous year with an 
inventory 7 per cent. smaller. The 
next year showed a 12 per cent. 
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guide for intelligent buying, it 

also, by the mere fact of its operation, exerts certain 
influences on profits and overhead. The store records 
show that the profits for the fiscal year ending in 1926 
were better than the preceding year by 48 per cent. 
For the same period the operating expenses were 
reduced from 26.26 per cent. to 22.81 per cent. Just 
how much of this is to be attributed to the stock con- 
trol and how much to a vigorous sales policy or to 
economical management it is impossible to indicate. 
There is no doubt that these factors work hand in hand 
to lower operating costs and to increase profits. 

There has been no attempt to reduce stock on 
items which enjoy a good sale. In fact the company 
believes it better to err on the side of overbuying 
rather than underbuying. There is no attempt to 
secure a better turn than 4 to 6 on any item, for a 
more rapid turn than 6 is believed to indicate that not 
enough stock is being carried. The factor of safety 
adopted by this store lies in ordering in such quantities 
as to have on hand, at a maximum, three months’ 
supply of any item. The criterion used in determining 
this factor is generally taken to be the distance from 
the source of supply and the past performance of the 
manufacturer in the filling of orders. 

It will be of interest to compare the’ operating 
expense, profit, and stock turn figures of this organi- 
zation with an average for 276 retail stationery stores. 
In 1926 the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
made a study of 276 retail stationers. This study 
showed the average operating expense to be 32.3 per 
cent., the net profit 1.1 per cent., and the stock turn 
2.7. The company under observation showed an 


operating expense of 22.81 per cent., a profit of 6.06 
per cent., and a stock turn of 5.11. The management 
of the establishment feels that the stock control is in 
no small measure responsible for lower operating costs 
and increased profits, 

One of the primary functions of the stock control 
is to act as an indicator or index and point out those 
items for which the consumer has a preference. That 
consumer preference does have a direct effect on sales 
is aptly illustrated by a survey conducted at Mil- 
waukee in 1926 by the Milwaukee Journal. Two items 
sold in every retail stationery store are used as exam- 
ples—fountain pens and mechanical pencils. 

This survey listed 179 brands of fountain pens. 
Of these 179 brands, just 7 filled the requirements of 
83.45 per cent. of the consumers interviewed. Inci- 
dentally, three of the brands were the product of one 
manufacturer and were in use by 41.6 per cent. of the 
consumers. 

Mechanical pencils totaled 97 brands, of which 6 
accounted for 88.67 per cent. of the sales. The other 
91 brands were in competition for the remaining 11.33 
per cent. of the business. 

It is also pertinent to state at this point that the 
release of capital formerly tied up in dead and idle 
merchandise has permitted this organization to search 
out and stock new and untried merchandise which 
appears to have merit. 

Prior to the adoption of the system the heavy 
investment in inventory would seldom permit the 
addition of new items. 

(To Be Continued) 
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FABRIC DESIGNS OF THE XVI CENTURY UTILIZING THE LOZENGE MOTIF 


See text on opposite page. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 


ITHIN the space of 
the 16th Century 
there occurred a _ meta- 
morphosis of the theory 
of textile design, some- 
what similar to the swing 
of the style pendulum in 
more recent centuries. 
At the beginning of the 
16th Century there was 
much elaboration of tex- 
tile ornament, flowing, 
graceful scrolls and arab- 
esques, patterns of conspicuous 
dimensions, fanciful as well as 
conventional, and executed with 
a free-hand grace that appar- 
ently took no thought of size 
limitation. Toward the end of 
this century, we find an acute 
development of small lozenge- 
like units of design tied together 
in circles, squares, rectangles or 
ovals in such a way that while 
the lozenge might be distinct as 
a unit, it was usually a simple 
matter to trace a geometrical 
sequence in the combinations of 
curve and straight line. Thus, 


if we analyze the design of Figure 242, we find a 
composition of 6 independent circles arranged in a 
group that is suggestive of a large circle.. Each of 
the small circles has a flower-like figure related to the 
main central figure which is of the pomegranate tvpe. 


Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XVI. Tue LozeENGE 
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This example might 
well be taken as repre- 
sentative of the transition 
from the graceful arabes- 
ques, which covered large 
repeats, to the miniature 
lozenge units, each con- 
taining some form of deco- 
ration independent in it- 
self but forming by its 
relationship and interlace- 
ment with adjoining units 

. a complete allover design. 

We have shown a fair 
variety of examples but there is 
such a profusion of examples of 
the lozenge or ornamental unit 
type that it would be impossible 
to show more than a fraction of 
the authentic examples now re- 
maining in museums and private 
collections. 

It must not be supposed that 
the 16th Century development of 
lozenge-like units was either the 
beginning or the ending of this 
form of fabric ornamentation. 
It was apparently the first devel- 
opment of a coherency of rela- 


tionship, a definite attempt at surface coverage by the 
employment of closely repeated ornamental units. 
Some of these were simply ornamental squares placed 
in’ close juxtaposition and containing a wide variety 
of motifs, which though differing in subject yet main- 
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tained a balancing of resemblances like Figure 253 
(Italian 14th Century). This example shows 12 
complete units, with no two that are exactly alike. As 
a matter of fact, this particular pattern has 16 such 
units to the repeat, being produced with alternating 
emphasis of dark figures on light backgrounds and 
light figures on dark backgrounds. 

Whether we call compositions such as these by the 
term lozenge or whether we consider them as a form 
of geometrical arrangement, it matters little for the 
purpose to be served by their publication in this series, 
which is to present them as a development of pattern 
formation, which in the 16th Century was employed 
for the ornamentation of both pile and flat fabrics, 
and which, judging by the number of authentic exam- 
ples still remaining, was an exceedingly popular form 
of textile embellishment. 

There is one particular feature of this series to 
which we would like at this time to call attention, and 
that is the prevalence of 8-pointed or 8-petaled figures. 
Take, for instance, the 8-pointed stars, which occur in 
Figures 243, 245 and 247, the 8-petaled starlike flowers 
which appear in Figures 241 and 248, and the 8-petaled 
aster-like flower found in Figures 240, 244 and 248. 
Note also the interlaced squares of Figures 247 and 
248, in both instances of which the corners of ‘adjoin- 
ing squares hook into each other, thus forming a defi- 
nite interlacement of pattern which is reminiscent of 
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the vine, leaf and cord interlacements, characteristic 
of the larger patterns of earlier decades. 

Of the designs here shown it is difficult to give 
complete historical data. They are all roughly classi- 
fied as belonging to the late 16th Century. Figures 
243 and 244 are of Genoese or Venetian velvet and 
gold brocade, one-half actual size, and these may be 
taken as scale representations by which the sizes of 
the other designs may be judged—that is to say that 
most of them are approximately one-half the 8 tincibid 
size. 

Figure 253, an Italian lining material, already 
referred to as belonging to a previous century, is shown 
in this connection because of its very definite resem- 
blance to its relatives of the 16th Century. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 106) 
merman and Sons Co.; Samuel Phillips, George Royle 
& Co.; Otto F. Timme, of E. F. Timme & Sons; 
P. W. Copeland, of the Hind & Harrison Plush Co.; 
C. A. Coons, of the National Pile Fabric Co.; United. 
Tapestry Mills; Eugene Abbott, of A. Theodore 
Abbott:Co.; Charles Bennett, of the Collins & Aikman 
Co.; Mr. Sheppard, of the Sheppard Mfg. Co.; Nell- 


A-May Plush Co.; Baldwin Mfg. Co. 


W. P. Fickett is executive secretary. 
CES. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 
é hers next general meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Furniture Manufacturers is to take place 
at Chicago, April 17th and 18th. At this meeting the 
various divisional sections, such as upholstered furni- 
ture, case goods, tables, bedding, cedar chests, fibre, 
reed and willow furniture, kitchen cabinets, chairs and 
novelties will meet separately to organize their divi- 
sions and participate in special programs prepared in 
their interests. 

Further particulars of the meeting may be ob- 
tained from the organization’s headquarters, 225 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





DECATUR, ILL. ERECTS FINE BUILDING 
5 ie, Decatur Herald of February 8th shows a very 

handsome photogravure page featuring the fur- 
nishings of the new Masonic Temple, “Decatur’s 
finest building”, the draperies of which were supplied’ 
by Mrs. Marguerite B. Kile’s department with the 
William Gushard Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Among sources of supply given credit in the 
firm’s advertisement in this paper are Marshall Field 
& Co., Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., Witcombe-Mc- 
Geachin & Co., and the E. L. Mansure Co., whose 
materials were employed in the draperies supplied by 
Mrs. Kile’s department. 





SOME DRAPERY AND SILK FABRIC DESIGNS WITH AFRICAN MOTIFS BY 
STUDENTS OF THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


These designs are the work of the following pupils: top, left, Bernadine Cameron, honorable mention; 

top, right, Dacotah Carlisle, winner of Miss Traphagen Prize; center left, Alice Steinhardt, honorable mention; 

center, Margaret Mullin, honorable mention; cénter, right, Dacotah Carlisle; bottom, left Ruth M. Finch, 
special prize; bottom, right, Marion Wright, winner of the C. R. Clifford Prize. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

Contracts have been awarded for the erection of 
a new home for the O. F. Tallman Interior Decorating 
Company, Los Angeles. . 

Arrangements have been made whereby the im- 
porting house of Robert McBratney & Co., of New 
York, will be represented on the Pacific Coast by 
George F. King, with headquarters in the Hayward 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

A. C. Birk, formerly of Detroit, has been placed 
in charge of the drapery department of The Emporium, 
San Francisco. This store is going after decorating 
business in an energetic manner and recently added a 
bureau to assist in home planning. 

Thomas MacKinnon has retired from the whole- 
sale drapery house of the MacKinnon-Martin Co., 
Inc., 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco. The business 
will be continued as formerly under the old name. 

The Consolidated Trimming Company, with 
quarters at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, has arranged 
to move at an early date to 442 Post Street, where it 
will have both showrooms and a factory, the latter 
to devote its attention exclusively to special order 
work, Charles Prins became the representative of this 
firm just two years ago and great progress has been 
made since then, making necessary the change to 
larger quarters, 

Arthur Buckman, of Oakland, has been made sell- 
ing representative of the Kent-Straus Co. in this 
territory. 

D. Shoch, formerly of Sausalito, Cal., has moved 
his decorative studio to San Francisco. 

Jack Rosenfeld, of Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., is 
expected shortly on the Pacific Coast to arrange 
for a selling representative in this field to succeed 
Philip Kelly, who has given up the line. 
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Albert Bigley, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco, is now with the Penn Furni- 
ture Shops, San Mateo, Cal., as decorator. 

J. J. Schwartz, buyer of draperies and upholstery 
goods for O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, 
returned from an Eastern buying trip shortly before 
this concern moved into its magnificent new store at 
O'Farrell and Stockton Streets. 

Norman Arter and R. J. Walsh, both well known 
in Pacific Coast drapery circies, have been added to 
the staff of the Lazeare Klein Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. P. V. Timoney, who was with this house for 
a time, is now handling the lines of the American Cur- 
tain Company and the Pacific Fringe Company. 

The S. & G. Gump Co., of San Francisco, which 
has been represented at Honolulu, T. H., for several 
years by a resident representative, is preparing to 
open a store near the Waikiki Beach district. D. E. 
Newell, head of the decorative department, returned 
recently from a trip to the Islands in connection with 
the opening of the new branch. 

The Bailey Furniture Company, Honolulu, will 
shortly occupy a new building in which the decorative 
department will be given prominent space. 

C. W. Horner, of Honolulu, was a recent visitor 
at San Francisco, in connection with plans for open- 
ing a home furnishing establishment in the Island 
capital. 

J. Weiss, of Medford, Ore., passed away recently 
and the decorative business has been taken over by 
Jane Snedicor. 

A. Olroyd, formerly of the decorative department 
of the Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., has opened 
a studio in the Bedell Building. T. A. CHURCH. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
§ oes diagrams shown on this page represent the cut- 

ting dimensions for the parts of the drapery shown 
on page 127. These dimensions repre- 
sent the shape of the-festoon and also 
the three different sizes of diagrams for 
the construction of the bell-like pendants. 
In order that this drapery may be sus- 
pended from a goose-neck extension rod, 
a section of the top of each curtain 1s 
back sewn, turned over toward the front 
and stitched with a double hem. The 
bottom of this turned over piece is scal- 
loped and fringed to form a narrow 
valance. 

By enlarging the 4% inch squares of 
the diagram to 3% inches, the pattern 


thus provided will fit a space 5 feet 
wide. 





Diagrams for this month’s drapery suggestion. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description and diagrams, see opposite page. 
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Photo by Richard Averill Smith 






A WELL ARRANGED ENTRANCE HALL 


In the home of W. H. La Boyteaux, Rumson, N. J. Decorations by Louis Hessler, Inc., New York. 
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WITH THE BUYERS. AND SELLERS 


Scott—E. P. Scott, well known in the New York 
printed fabric trade through his work in recent years 
with the Arnold Print Works, has joined the staff of 
the United States Finishing Co., New York, for whom 
he will do special work in connection with the printed 
draperies. It will be remembered that Mr. Scott prior 
to his coming to New York several years ago, was as- 
sociated with Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Of late 
years, he has devoted his time very largely to the pro- 
motion of American designs in keeping with the in- 
creasing taste and appreciation of the American public. 

Barot—T. R. Barol has become associated with 
the Martin Mfg. Co., covering the Metropolitan dist- 
rict, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

THoMANN—Lewis A. Thomann, for many-years 
connected with the furniture and upholstery trade, has 
joined the sales staff of the New York 
Specialties Corp. and its sub-division, 
the New York Art Screen Co. He will 
handle their upholstered furniture and 
decorative screens in New York City 
and vicinity. 

FREDERICK — Jacques Frederick, 
North and South American representa- 
tive for Isidore Leroy, French manufac- 
turer of wall papers, has been in the city 
for the past several days, discussing 
with the American representative, Ch. 
F. Lamalle, the new wall paper lines 
of this manufacturer. 

Bocciano—C, F. Boggiano has be- 
come assistant to George J. Burrison 
in the drapery department of the Stix, 





N. J., has engaged with the C. H.. Yeager Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in a similar capacity, beginning his new duties 
about a week ago. 

StanpInNc—H. H. Standing has been appointed 
acting buyer of the drapery department of J. N. Adam 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding F. C. Stinehart, who 
recently resigned. . 

WEILAND—Harry W. Weiland, recently uphol- 
stery buyer for Meekins, Packard &~° Wheat, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., has joined the force of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., and will represent them in the Middle 


' West, beginning March Ist. 


E.iiot—John Elliot, president of the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., sailed for Europe on the S. S. Aquitania 
March Ist, to be abroad two months in the interests of 
the firm’s lines. 

ScrEATON — Announcement has 
been made in a New York newspaper 
of the resignation of Frederick Screa- 
ton as European director of the-Allied 
Purchasing Corp. Mr. Screaton, prior 
to this appointment in Paris, which he 
has held for several years, was mer- 
chandise manager of the upholstery de- 
partment of Lord & Taylor, this posi- 
tion following upon- several years as 
upholstery buyer. It is understood that 
Mr. Screaton is returning to the United 
States and we hope in the near future 
to be able to announce definite plans 
concerning his future interests. 

Wirxins—A. E. Wilkins, ‘former- 
ly upholstery buyer with McCurdy & 


Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. E..P. Scorr oe Co., Inc.; Rochester, has resigned with 
Louis. Mr. Boggiano was formerly es- sr op Shy _—s Soe Fin, _ the expectation of entering the whole- 


timator and decorative salesman for a ishing Co. 


period of 5 years and prior to that he 
was assistant manager of the workroom. He has been 
with Stix, Baer & Fuller for nearly 10 years. 

STINEHART—F. C. Stinehart for the last 12 years 
upholstery buyer for J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has joined the firm of Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleve- 
land, taking charge of their drapery department. 

NEwMAN—F. D. Newman, recently upholstery 

buyer in charge of the house furnishings departments 
of the Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio, for 4 years, 
and prior to that with the Wolf & Dessauer Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., for 3 years, and McCreery & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for 10 years in a similar capacity, has engaged 
with Hahne & Co., Newark, as upholstery buyer, be- 
ginning about the Ist of March. 

Davies—Walter Davies, for the last 4 years up- 
holstery and drapery buyer for Hahne & Co., Newark, 


sale trade as a traveling representative 
covering the territory from . Albany 
west and south including the Pennsylvania border 
cities: His home address is 945 Flanders St., 
Rochester. 

RosENFELD—Jack Rosenfeld, of Rosenfeld Bros., 
Inc., left on February 25, for a month’s trip to the 
Pacific Coast. En route he will visit his company’s 
branches and also call upon the trade. — . 

YEAGER—E, C. Yeager, formerly workroom man- 
ager with the Paine Furniture Co., Boston, and more 
recently with the Shepard Stores, Providence, R. L., 
has assumed charge of the workroom of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co.. 

Ponp—R. F. Pond, upholstery. buyer for the Glad- 
ding Dry Goods Co., Providence, is shortly to be 
made merchandise manager of the house furnishings 
departments. 
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Werts—H. L. Werts, who has been in charge of 
the upholstery department of Duffy-Powers, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., for the past 314 years, and for- 
merly associated with Lord & Taylor, New York, and 
Hutzler Bros., Baltimore, has been appointed division- 
al merchandise manager of the home-furnishings de- 
partment, which consists of furniture, Oriental and do- 
mestic rugs, upholstery goods, pictures, china, glass- 
ware and house furnishings. 

ScuraG—Miss Irma Schrag is now handling the 
line of Leon F. Scoboria on the Pacific Coast. 


BusuH—H. O. Bush, with offices in the Heywood 
Bldg., Chicago, is now handling the line of Leon F. 
Scoboria for the mid-west territory. 


Eppy—George P. Eddy is now in charge of the 
new Eastern display rooms of the Klise Mfg. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Eddy was formerly es- 
tablished in the head office of this concern, specializ- 
ing in design and production. 

New Eastern display rooms have been opened by 
this concern in the New York Furniture Mart, 
corner Lexington Avenue and Thirty-second Street. 
Here they will. have on display complete selections 
of their high-grade carved wood mouldings, carvings 
and frames and other carved wood ornaments for 
furniture woodworking industries and interior deco- 
ration. 


SHarp—G. V. Sharp, vice president of the York 
Wall Paper Co., accompanied by his wife and son, is 
spending the Winter months at Miami, Florida. 


Oriver—Homer G. Oliver, of the Geo. J. Hunken 
Wall Paper Co., is spending some months in 
Havana, Cuba. 

Gat_up — Frank Gallup, of the Chicago Wall 
Paper Mills, is wintering at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
accompanied by his wife. 


Fexniinc—C. Harry Fehling has been appointed 
vice president of F. P. Woll & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Fehling has had many years’ experience in the adver- 
tising field and comes to them directly from the Phila- 
delphia Record. 


FRASER—William Fraser, of the upholstery de- 
partment of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
sailed on February 22nd for his annual trip to Euro- 
pean markets, He expects to return about April 1st. 


Perkins—George H. Perkins, textile designer for 
Powdrell & Alexander, Boston, sailed recently for 
Europe for a six months’ tour, in search of new ideas 
and new cloths. 


DryFroos—S. Dryfoos, president of Zenith Mills, 
sailed on March 5 for Havana, Cuba. He is expected 
to return some time before April Ist. 


KUENEMANN—Harry Keunemann, well-known in 
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the textile trade as a fabric designer, had on display 
in the windows of the United States Trust Company, 
Paterson, N. J., two paintings which caused consider- 
able favorable comment. One of these paintings rep- 
resented local scenery, and this was rendered with 
great truth and fidelity to nature. 


CHARAK—Jacob Charak, treasurer and founder 
of the Charak Furniture Co., Boston, is now on a trip 
around the world. He expects to be gone about three 
months, visiting, among other places, Paris, his birth- 
place, where he will spend some time visiting his rela- 
tives and childhood friends. 


FurLonc—William Furlong, the Boston represen- 
tative of the Gould Mersereau Co. has entirely recov- 
ered from his long illness. His associates and friends 
are glad to welcome him back to his office. 

Brown — Leo Brown has just been appointed 
drapery buyer for the Radandt Furniture Co., Wausau, 
Wis., who have recently opened a drapery department. 
Mr. Brown was for some time connected with Marshall 
Field, and with other large Western firms. 


PowprELL—J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., is taking a month’s trip in California. 


CiinE—Harry Cline, of the Stone-Cline Curtain 
Co., and chairman of “Boston Curtain Week”, has just 
returned from three weeks at Miami, Florida. 


SARKISIAN—D. M. Sarkisian, president of the 
Gould-Mersereau ‘Co., who has been spending a short 
vacation in the South, accompanied by Mrs. Sarkisian, 
returned to New York March 9th. 


Emmet — The many friends of Vernon L, 
Emmet, traveling for the Loeb &.Wasch Co., Inc., 
will be glad to know that he is well on the road to 
recovery from a severe attack of influenza, which has: 
laid him up at his home for the last two weeks. Un 
fortunately, Mr. Emmet was on one of his regular 
trips when stricken and had to be brought home for 
treatment. His trip abroad, cancelled because of his 
illness, will be. undertaken when he is again restored 
to health, 


Drupinc—E., J. Druding, who has been covering 
the Middle West for Barbe McKenzie Corp., for the 
last 10 years, resigned March Ist. 


How1e-BLacKMAN—Mr. Howie, of Johnson & 
Faulkner, sailed for Europe on the Paris, the 14th, 
where he will remain for five or six weeks. He is 
accompanied by J. K. Blackman, head of the Chicago 
office. 


Lyncu—F. W. Lynch, Jr., is now representing 
the D. S. Slater Mfg. Company in New York, with 
offices at 40 Worth Street. The Slater Company is 
now represented in Chicago by J. D. McDowall, at 
222 West Adams Street. 
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NEW FABRIC DESIGNS IN THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


1. An attractive upholstery cloth of unusual weave. The pattern is large, and is in various tints and shades 
of the primary colors against a very light yellow background. Shown by Mills & Gibb. 2. A print of mod- 
ernistic trend in three shades of gray and red against a natural background. Shown by the Gobelin Fabrics 
Corp. 3. An amusing nursery pattern of large size, printed in brilliant colors and shown by Arthur H. Lee &. 
Sons, Inc. 4. A tapestry with a small pattern resembling cross-stitch work, in brown, red, blue, green, and 
orange against a beige background. Shown by Rousmaniere, Williams, Inc. 5. A tapestry of large design 
suggesting Egyptian motifs in moderately brilliant colors. Shown by the Stead & Miller Co. 6. A Jacquard 
pile fabric with a small modernistic design in red, green, purple, and black against a green background. Manu- 
factured by the Southern Pile Fabric Co., a new division of the Brooks Bros. Co. 7. A quaint Indian design 
printed on percale in light blues, yellow, and a rich orange, against a faint blue background. Shown by 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 
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A large modernistic pattern in pastel shades of blue 
and green, and red and pink, as well as heavier shades 
of blue, red, black. Displayed by Montague & Co., Inc. 


MOA RAS a ee 


Artistic Curtain Co., Inc., 16 West 22nd Street, 

are now showing a complete Spring and Summer 
line of novelty and ruffled curtains, cottage sets and 
bed sets in all the popular shades. 


A MODERN art crash, 50 inches in width, is being dis- 
played by Mills & Gibb. It shows the Spanish 
influence, and is principally designed for porch furni- 
ture, giving a colorful and 
informal interpretation to 
modernistic upholstery. 


NEW EMBROIDERIES AT 
WILLICH-FRANKE 
STUDIOS 
A LARGE display of crewel 

embroidery on 54 and 30- 
inch linens is being made by 
the Willich-Franke Studios. 

A most unusual line of 
taffetas and satin serge em- 
broidered in rayon has been 
designed for draperies, to 
harmonize with modernistic 
porch and breakfast - room _ 
furniture in both large 
and small patterns. 
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Embroidery in large all-over pattern, shown by the 
Willich-Franke Studios. 





Modernistic cretonne of large design, in two shades of 
green, yellow, red, and deep purple. In the line of 
‘Peter Schneider's Sons & Co., Inc. 


FFE 8 3 fe 5 


NEW CURTAIN FABRIC BY POWDRELL & 
ALEXANDER 


A\N ENTIRELY new curtain fabric, to be called “Bos- 

tonet”, is announced by Powdrell & Alexander for 
Spring display. This material is a net effect, and is 
made from hard twist combed yarn, with a special 
new type of weave. It comes in all the popular shades 
and is designed to be effective when used in Criss 
Cross curtains and panels. I+ 
is also made with dots run- 
ning through it. 


SILK GROUND FABRICS AT 
WHITELEY & COLLIER 
SILK grounds are a feature 

in the new line of uphol- 
stery fabrics now being 
shown by Whiteley & Col- 
lier. Damasks are note- 
worthy in this line for their 
variety of pattern and color. 
They also show silk ground 
brocatelles in antique effects 
and self-tone colors. They 
are showing a number of 
striking patterns in art mod- 
erne designs in ratine tapes- 
tries, among which pattern 
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No. 1312 in five different color grounds and multi- 
colored warp effects is very pleasing. 


IN S. M. HEXTER & CO’S LINES 
Fast-pye voiles 40 inches in width and popularly 
priced are featured by S. M. Hexter & Co. Celanese 
voiles, rayon voiles, and rayon net are also very popu- 
lar in the Spring line of casement materials. These 
voiles may be had in 15 colors. A fabric which has 
been widely used by the decorators for boudoir chairs 
and chaise longues is Lisere. This material blends very 
acceptably with the soft shades of the newer fabrics. 
50-inch brocaded moires in 10 colors are among 
their newest popular additions in unusual materials, 
This is an Italian import, and a large number of plain 
moires have been made up to match the stripes and 
figures of the brocaded moire. These are suitable for 
draperies and upholstery. 


NOVEL WALL PANELS AT CHAMBORD, INC. 
A [LARGE assortment of designs in wall panels are 

being made up for the decorators by Chambord, Inc. 
A unique hand-printed under-sea pattern of linen makes 
a pleasing and decorative color scheme for the 
country home. It may be used also as upholstery for 
porch furniture and draperies of an informal charac- 
ter. A large number of modern art linens with crewel 
embroidery and floral designs are being featured in 
their new Spring line. 


IN THE DARLINGTON FABRICS DISPLAY 
(QMBRE stripes in antique satin are being shown by the 
Darlington Fabrics Corp. This is 50 inches in 











Attractive printed cloth of large pattern, in not over- 

brilliant shades of blue, red, orange and purple against 

a mustard-colored background. In the line of Rosen- 
feld Bros., Inc. 


width and may be had in any of twelve colors and in 
various novelty effects, which are distinctly different 
and yet still retain the characteristic contours of the 
ombré. These materials show the Spanish influence, 
which is very popular in the modern art draperies of 
today. Their soft pastel colors make them especially 
attractive for draperies and upholstery. 


A NEW MATERIAL AT ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS, 
INC. 


A UNIQUE and popular new material of cotton with 

swivel stitch embroidery is being shown in twelve 
patterns, with four colors in each pattern, by Rous- 
maniere, Williams, Inc. It is much lower in price than 
crewel embroidery, and yet has a close. resemblance to 
the latter. This firm is also showing about half a 
dozen patterns of 32-inch cretonnes in Granada stripes, 


a Spanish design. This modernistic pattern may be. 


obtained in any number of colors. 


SEMI-GLAZED CHINTZES SHOWN BY H. B. 
LEHMAN-CONNOR CO. 
GEMI-GLAZED chintz in a small floral pattern, to be 
used for draperies and dressing tables, is a popular 
number in the line of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc. It is 31 inches in width. They are also featuring 


colored voiles 45 inches in width for glass curtains. 
This material is in stripes and blocks, and can be had’ 
in ten colors. A number of modern silk damasks are’ 





A Jacquard tapestry of medium size pattern, worked out in: 


harmonizing stripes of black, tan, orange and green. Shown 
by S. M. Hexter & Co. 
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Panel shown by Chambord, Inc. ‘Large fish design in 
various brilliant shades of, green,. red, yellow, blue, 
and lavender. 
on display, and while these are designed for use in 
modernistic interiors, they are conservative in line 

and color. 

ART MODERNE CRETONNES AT 
MONTAGUE & CO. 
'T'HIRTY-SIX-INCH Cretonnes of an attractive design in 

art moderne are being displayed by Montague & Co., 
Inc. These may be had in a variety of designs and 
colors, and make a most unusual note of color, which 
is quite in harmony with the modern type of furniture. 
Monstone linen, embroidered after the crewel-work 
manner, may be had in five color combinations.. An 
addition of two or three ranges has been added to their 
usual lines, among them Bridgmont linen, 36 inches in 
width, featuring President prints ; Re-lief prints, espe- 
cially designed for draperies ; and a new 50-inch plain 
casement cloth and French marquisette. 


ARTHUR H. LEE SHOWING ATTRACTIVE 
NURSERY PATTERNS 
GEMI-GLAZED chintz in henna, orchid, and green, 50 
inches in width, is being featured-by Arthur H. Lee 
& Sons, Inc. This firm is also showing a large new 
assortment of hand-blocked linens. Their line of For- 
tuny prints for draperies is especially popular. They 
are the sole agents for these prints, which are imported 
from Venice. 36-inch printed cretonnes especially de- 
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signed for use as draperies and cushions in the nursery 
are being shown by this firm in a number of animal 
and fairy-tale designs for children. 


STEAD & MILLER OFFERS NEW DAMASKS 

Firty-1ncu damasks in 15 colors and 12 modern de- 

signs are being shown by the Stead & Miller Co. 
These are most attractive for upholstery and draperies. 
A number of brocaded tapestries, modern tapestries, 
and brocatelle damasks are being displayed, as well as 
Shiki weaves in novel effects, and a sunfast Turkish 
satin in 15 colors, the latter being exceptionally pleas- 
ing and useful as a match for the figured material. An 
odd tapestry damask. is embroidered with a blanket 
stitch, which gives it. the appearance of an antique 
damask. 


McBRATNEY’S NEW SHOWING OF LINENS 

AMonc their new linens Robert McBratney & Co., 

Inc., are showing a pepper-tree design patterned 
after the Austrian conception of modernism. - This 
pattern may be had in gold and orange, henna and 
blue, and maple with Japanese ash. Another of their 
new materials, called Weaveart, is woven after the 
needlework manner. It can be had in Italian red with 
brown, gold with orange, gray with green, and burnt 
orange with yellow. A three-tone design on heavy 
linen with a contrasting border makes a fabric of 
beauty and usefulness. It is in the wood colors of 
brown, with an orange border; three tones of green, 
with a contrasting yellow border ; orange, with a brown 
border; peach with blue border; and three shades of 
purple with red. This material is known as Triptych, 
and the whole effect is to give a pastel shading to the 
three tones, with a contrast in the border. Casement 
linens which are 36 inches have been shrunk from 52 
inches, so that all the elasticity is in the width, making 
sagging impossible, are very useful. They are sunfast 
and tubfast, and may be had in sixteen colors, among 
which are jade-green, putty, all the natural tans, apri- 
cot, peach, and all the shades of red. 


THORP OFFERING MANY NEW PRINTED FABRICS 
Simpticity of line and pleasing color combinations 

are the basis of modern art fabrics as shown by 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. A structural value, with 
attention to grouping and fabric technique is the key- 
note of their new Spring Art Moderne. They are 
showing cretonnes and printed percales, and embroid- 
ered glass casement gauze with three designs — 
stalactite, a modern lattice design, and a fountain 
design. This casement material may be had in 
silver, gold, and cream. The latter is worked into 
the material by a hand-controlled machine, and gives 
the appearance of fine hand-work. Among the new 
casement fabrics this makes a most attractive and 
unusual decorative appeal. 
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NOVEL INDIA PRINT AT HINDUSTAN ART CO. 
AN Inpia PRINT on a new Hindu fabric has been 

especially loomed in India for the Hindustan Art 
Co. This print.has a brilliant silk finish, with a fine 
detailed design resembling the antique India prints. 
The fine workmanship has produced a smoothly fin- 
ished background with sharply contrasting colors. - It 
is 3 x 2 yards in width and suitable for wall panels 
and couch covers. This print is exclusive with the 
Hindustan Art Co. and will be especially desirable for 
furnishing a note of variety and color in the modern- 
istic scheme of decoration, They are also showing a 
large line of prints of all grades and sizes, of which 
they have an extensive stock here in the city as well as 
at their headquarters for India prints in Benares, India. 


IN ROSENFELD BROS. LINE 
A 50-1ncu damask which is a reproduction of prism 
glass in a cathedral window in Cologne is being 
shown in the new Spring line of Rosenfeld Bros., Inc, 
This material may be had in two colors, and is very 
pleasing for draperies. This firm is also fea- 
turing a 50-inch modernistic frise of epingle 
cloth, which is suitable for upholstery. It may 
be had in rose, blue, and gold. The color- 
ings are hand-tinted and give a pastel effect, 
which, in combination with the modern design, 
has the appearance of a multi-colored woven 
fabric. They carry a large assortment of 
printed linen, 31 inches in width, in a modern- 
istic design, to give the effect of crewel work. 
Antique brocaded taffetas, reproduced from 
old documents of the Botticelli school, are be- 
ing shown, and may be had in five colors— 
cream, apricot, green, orchid, and rose. 


NEWS OF. THE INDUSTRY 


Tue Consolidated Trimming Co., Inc., on or 

about March 4th, moved their Philadelphia 
office to the New Integrity Trust Bldg., 16th 
& Walnut Sts., Room 1715. 





[N ovr article February 15th on the Eleventh 

Annual Industrial Exhibit at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum there was a mistake. -The uphol- 
stering on the Oscar B. Bach furniture we 
Should have attributed to Carlson ‘ and 
Lindblad. 


'T'HE business of the Mosehart Schleeter Co., 
Houston, Texas, which has been identified 
with the wholesale distribution of automobile, 





An India print in typical coloring against a light- 
blue background. Shown by the Hindustan Art Co. 


painting and trimming supplies, has recently been 
enlarged to include a complete line of upholstering, 
furniture and mattress makers’ supplies, with A. M. 
Thompson as buyer in charge of the new department. 


A NEw dry cleaning unit has recently been installed 

at their plant by M. Desaye & Co., New York. 
They have also added much equipment for handling 
popular priced curtains and other items. The New 
York office of this concern is now under the direction 
of H. Desaye. 


L£0n F. Scozorta has now completely equipped his 
his curtain shop and is especially fitted to cater to 

the decorators and private trade for any requirements 

in made to order curtains. He is also continuing his 

usual line of imported and domestic curtain and 

drapery materials. 

GOBELIN FABRICS TAKE OVER STANDISH DEPT. 

OF NATIONAL FABRIC & FINISHING CO. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT of considerable interest to the 

drapery trade has just been made public to the 
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effect that the Gobelin Fabrics Corp. have taken over 
the Standish Dept. of the National Fabric & Finishing 
Co., the lines of which are now to be found in the new 
showrooms of the Gobelin Fabrics Corp. at 10 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER ACQUIRE NEW PLANT 
Sriit another addition has been taken into the plant 

group of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., in the acquisi- 
tion of the plant of the Connecticut Mills Co., at 
Danielson, Conn., which will be used to provide oppor- 
tunities for needed expansion of bleaching and weay- 
ing operations as well as curtain finishing. 


ROSENFELD BROS. OPEN PHILA. SHOWROOM 
A\NNOUNCEMENT is made by Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., 

of the opening of their new showroom in Philadel- 
phia, located in the Integrity Trust Building. The 
complete line of fabrics carried by this company, both 
for the upholstery and decorative trade, will be on 
display at this showroom. 


ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS, INC. PATENT DESIGN 
[t HAs been brought to the attention of Rousmaniere 

Williams, Inc., that some of their fabrics have been 
imitated and offered to their customers in inferior 
qualities and represented as being the same, or just 
as good. To protect their customers who want the 
best quality and distinctive patterns, they have had 
their new line of woven upholstery and drapery 
fabrics patented. 


OFFERS TRADE SPECIAL SERVICE 
[DUE to increased space at 16 West 22nd Street, New 
York, the Upholstery Art Shop Co., Inc., are now 
prepared to offer the trade, in addition to their special 
order furniture and drapery work, a contracting ser- 
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Cretonne in a moderately large pattern, in strikingly 
brilliant coloring against a dull black background. 
Shown by the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. 


vice of curtain furnishings. J. Ackerman, presi- 
dent of this firm, has been associated with this line 
for the past thirty-two years. 


MONTAGUE & CO. REMOVE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Qn Marcu Ist Montague & Co., Inc., removed their 

Chicago office to 209 South*State Street. Jules L. 
Soeffker is in charge of this branch, and is showing, 
in addition to Montague & Company’s established 
lines, several new ranges in printed cloths; 40 and 50- 
inch French marquisettes ; 36 and 50-inch plain case- 
ment cloths ; and a complete line of English prints. 


NOVEL DISPLAY OF LACQUERED FABRICS 
A pispLay of lacquered fabrics with their application 

to various manufactured articles was featured at 
the Du Pont Products Exhibit at Atlantic City. The 
use of textiles having a satin or crepe finish and 
ribbed finishes were shown in the display. 

The fabrics were exhibited through the courtesy 
of F. Schumacher & Co., New York City, who are dis- 
tributors of the material; screens through the courtesy 
of the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., New York City, and 
overstuffed upholstered chairs through the courtesy of 
S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago. 


WHO WEINECK-KOLLINGER CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
REPRESENT 


ACcorDING to an announcement from the Wenwk- 

Kollinger Company, New York, this concern is now 
acting as selling agent for Ferdinand W. Mostertz, 
manufacturers of frieze fabrics, and fillers for the 
entire United States; for the Haartz Auto Fabric Co., 





Printed linen in an attractive color scheme, with moderate 
sized pattern, from the line of Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. 
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manufacturers of mohairs, for the entire United 
States; for Kay & Todd Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of tapestries and damasks, for all territories in 
the United States, with the exception of New York 
State, New England and the Chicago territory ; and for 
the North Wales Tapestry Mills, manufacturers of 
tapestries, damasks, etc., for every territory except 
Chicago. 


EMERY BLUM IN NEW QUARTERS 
}jMERY BiuM, fine art publisher and importer, has 
recently completed his magnificent and spacious 
showrooms at 225 Fifth Avenue, in which he is dis- 
playing reproductions of foreign and Amer- 
ican artists, such as Louis Icart, Van Santen and Van 
Neste, and also reproductions of modernistic type by 
Renoir, Cezanne and many others. 

He has built a special gallery for both Amer- 
ican and foreign paintings, and maintains a special 
exhibit for the showing of a fine selection of metal 
and leather photograph frames. In addition 
he is featuring a full line of Old English 
sporting prints, and also an extensive line of 
modes and flowers. 

In his showrooms, the lighting arrange- 
ments are most unusual, and should materially 
aid his clients in their inspection of his 
merchandise. 





MORSE, DRISCOLL HUNT & CO. AND 
ROBERTSON FABRICS, INC., COMBINE IN 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Qn Marcu Ist, Morse, Driscoll Hunt & Co., 

Inc., and the Robertson Factories, Inc., 
merged their purchasing departments, thus 
bringing under one purchasing organization 
fourteen curtain factories now in operation 
from Massachusetts to California. Purchas- 
ing and converting for the factories is done at 
the combined firms’ Consolidated Purchasing 
Offices at 330 Fifth Avenue, New York. This 
plan was entered into in order to effect sav- 
ings in manufacturing and overhead costs, 
and these savings are to be passed on to the 
firms’ customers, At their Taunton factory 
Morse, Driscoll Hunt & Co. will continue to 
produce their well-known Mayflower Curtains 
—a line entirely different from anything 
manufactured by the Robertson Factories. 
This line, which will consist of only the finest 
quality of curtains and the newest of novel- 
ties. These curtains, together with the May- 
flower Swiss Curtains and Scotch Madras, 
will be sold by their present sales organization 





An India print with a small bird and floral design, 
being displayed by the Indo-Persian Fine’ Art Co. 


at their New York and Boston offices. The Robertson 
Factories, which have been operating eight curtain 
factories, have acquired five other factories now oper- 
ating on the Pacific Coast and in the Middle West, 
thus bringing under one management thirteen fac- 
tories. All of these branches will be operated by the 
managing partners in the various cities where they are 
located, and their lines will be marketed under the 
style name of “Vogue”. 





SOLICITING DECORATIVE WORK BY 
LETTER 
(Continued from page 112) 


Letter No. 8 
To Be Used When the Order Goes to a Competitor. 
Dear Sir: We are sorry to learn that you have 
placed your orders elsewhere for the main furnishings 
for your new home. We are naturally disappointed 
not to have been able to serve you, but we cannot, of 
course, expect to monopolize the high-class furnish- 
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ing business of our neighborhood, although many of 
our steady customers tell us that we deserve to. 

If in the finishing up of your work there is any- 
thing we can do for you we shall be very glad to have 
you call upon us. We would also be pleased to have 
you come in from time to time to see the new things 
that we receive, and we trust that you will feel at 
liberty at any time to call upon us for any workroom 
service in the matter of furniture repairing, curtain 
cleaning, refinishing, hanging window-shades, rugs, 
re-upholstering, a service on which we pride ourselves 
and over which we take the utmost care to insure the 
satisfaction of our customers. 


Letter No. 9 

Dear Sir: It is possible that at this season of the 
year you may be contemplating some changes with 
references to the interior furnishings of your home. 
In such an event, it is more than likely that you would 
be interested in learning of the new types and styles 
of furniture, fabrics and floor coverings that consti- 
tute the more recent developments in the home fur- 
nishings field. 

Believing that you would be interested in secur- 
ing the latest practical thought in connection with your 
furnishings, we would be glad to make an appointment 
with you for the discussion of your particular needs, 
and if you so desire, to 
submit a practical plan 
for the utilization of 
your present materials so 
far as they may be 
available, and also to 
show at your conveni- 
ence example schemes of 


Three views in the new wholesale upholstery section of 

B. Altman & Co. which occupies the second story of 

their new wholesale building at 1 East Thirty-fifth 
Street. 
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furnishings together with samples chosen with your 
particular problems in mind. 

In order that we may meet your own preference 
as to a convenient time for the discussion of these 
things, we enclose a card which we will be glad to have 
you fill out and return to us. *We will then make plans 
to meet your convenience at the time indicated, and 
will prepare such material as may be necessary for 
the establishment of a scheme or a set of schemes for 
discussion when we meet. 

Trusting that we’ may have the favor of an early 
reply, we are, 

Yours very truly, 





JUDGE CRANE GUEST SPEAKER AT 
PHILADELPHIA CARPET & UPHOLSTERY 
CLUB DINNER 


iw SPITE of the blizzard which reached Philadelphia 

on the day scheduled for the annual dinner of the 
Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club, there was an 
excellent turn out of members and guests to the num- 
ber of 273. 

The dinner was held on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 2Ist, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, the Club 
headquarters, with Judge Utley E. Crane of the 
Municipal Court as guest speaker. 


The Judge selected as 


ee t Mas ae enna A ~ 
Soy his subject “From Wash- 


ington to Hoover and 
Whither”, and in a care- 
fully prepared address 
sketched the development 
of our country from the 
first to the thirty-first 
president. He sounded a 
warning for the future 
unless freedom as under- 
stood by our forefathers 
was maintained. 
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Following Judge Crane the Rev. Dr. Camille 
Esternall spoke on applied psychology. 

Joseph Muir acted as toastmaster. 

Prior to the dinner the announcement was made 


of the election for the coming year of the following 
officers: President, E. E. W. Cruickshank. Vice- 
President, O. T. McMaster. Treasurer, Charles 
Glanz. Secretary, Alex. Foote. Assistant Secretary, 
Alex. Mayberry, and the board of governors, consist- 
ing of Wm. Fraser, Max B. Hilbert, O. T. McMaster, 
Wm. Lavis, Howard Benner and E. V. Benoit. 

H. K. Gregory, former president of the club, re- 
sponded briefly when called on by the toastmaster, 
as did Wm. Fraser. 

President Cruickshank told the club members that 
it was due to the loyalty and efforts of the members 
and officers, rather than any effort of his own, that the 
club could report a successful year. 

A good dinner was served and the music was 
heartily appreciated. 


OBITUARY 


Joun C. SCHENCKE 

4 se many friends of John C. Schencke, formerly 

upholstery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., were greatly shocked to learn of his death, 
which occurred in Baltimore, February 27th, following 
a brief but severe illness in a Baltimore hospital. 

The deceased started in the upholstery business 
as a boy with the old firm of J. B. Ryer & Co., subse- 
quently employed with W. & H. Mumford, of Brook- 
lyn, and afterwards with Abraham & Straus as a 
salesman for 5 years, during which time he had a con- 
siderable leaning toward the handling of decorative 
laces. He was for 5 years in charge of the decorative 
laces with Stern Bros., then in the decorative lace 
department of B. Altman & Co. for 5 years, and sub- 
sequently established the decorative lace department 
with John Wanamaker, where he remained 7 years, 
going to L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, in 1918, as 
contract decorator and assistant buyer. In May, 1926, 
he assumed full charge of the department as buyer 
and during the course of his tenure of that position 
made trips to Europe in the interest of that depart- 
ment. 





As was reported in THE UPHOLSTERER a couple 
of months ago, the deceased relinquished this position 
and accepted a new position in Baltimore January 1. 
He was in that city for the purpose of assuming this 
new connection when he suffered a heart attack, 
necessitating his removal to a hospital for treatment. 
Three weeks before his death, we were informed that 
he was on the road to recovery with the promise of 
being able to leave the hospital within a few weeks. 


Unfortunately, however, his illness took a turn for the 
worse and he passed away as above mentioned. 

Funeral services, which were private, were held 
in Irvington, N. J., Friday evening, March Ist. Inter- 
ment took place in Hollywood Cemetery the following 
day. He leaves a widow, and two sisters to mourn the 
loss of a devoted husband and brother. 


Epwarp Lupton 

oa Fepruary 21 Edward Lupton, president of 

David Lupton & Sons, Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Jenkintown, aged sixty-three. He had been 
ill for nearly a year. Mr. Lupton was a past president 
of the Builders Exchange of Philadelphia, and was 
third vice-president of the Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Association of America. He was also a mem- 
ber of various clubs and fraternal organizations. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, a brother and 
a sister. 





WALLPAPER BOWLERS TO DINE 
G3 SATURDAY evening, April 13th, the Annual Beef- 

steak Dinner of the Metropolitan Wallpaper 
Bowling Association will be held at the Elks’ Club, 
108 West Forty-third Street. These dinners and 
festivities are always well attended by the wallpaper 
men of the metropolitan district, and this year the 
entertainment committee expects a larger number than 
ever to sit down at seven o’clock in the dining room, 

Tickets are $6.00 each, and may be obtained from 
H. I. Meyers, chairman of the publicity committee. 
Mr. Meyers’ address is 512 Fifth Avenue, care M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co. The entertainment committee con- 
sists of : Gus Rickert, chairman, Sam Dawson, Charley 
Henry, and John Campbell. 





T. EATON & CO. REMOVE N. Y. OFFICE 
6 ints New York office of the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Canada, has been removed to 200 Madi- 
son Ave., where the New York interests of the firm 
are taken care of. 

Our readers will remember that the T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., recently acquired a chain of Canadian stores 
which, in addition to their main enterprises located at 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, has considerably 
increased their importance as Canadian distributors. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 

Bennett Furniture Co., Columbus, O. Draperies, 
rugs, etc., $40,000. 

J. G. Kline Co., Galesburg, Ill. Department 
store, $100,000. 

Armbrusters, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Department 
store, $100,000. 

The Neal Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Department 
store, $100,000. 
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UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


E following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 





419. Name and address of the maker of a curtain 
holder, known as Allen’s Curtain Holder? 

420. From whom can “Daintymaid” Draperies be pur- 
chased? 

421. Names and addresses of concerns handling 
“Andirons”? 

422. Recommend concerns who can supply Monks 
Cloth and Waffle Cloth in quantity? 

423. Names of firms who make music stands, adjust- 
able to height, in mahogany or other decorative finishes? 

424. From what wholesale house can be obtained un- 
finished pillows for sofa pillows—kapock or just cotton 
stuffed? 

425. Advise who makes cushion filling machines? 

426. Who is the manufacturer, also jobber, of “Mark- 
wood” drapery fabrics? 

427. Where can striped taffeta of medium price, to 
be used for draperies, be obtained? 

428. Name of houses that carry ecclesiastic vestments 
and antique chasubles? 

429. Advise who sells Decalcomanie Transfer Orna- 
ments for furniture? 

430. Recommend a few drapery workrooms for the 
trade? 

431. Where can colored applique braid with chenille 
pattern be obtained? 

432. Where can imported decorated Italian window 
shades be procured? 

433. What is the address of the Curtis Co., Inc., New 
York City, from whom unfinished pine cabinets can be 
obtained? 

434. Recommend some A-1 firm who deals in ec- 
clesiastic vestments? 

435. State where quilted print fabrics may be ob- 
tained? 

436. (a) Address of P. E. Guerin? (b) Advise from 
whom the brass feet for Duncan Phyfe tables can be ob- 
tained? 

437. Where can special order painted parchment 
shades be obtained? 


438. In hanging velour curtains, how should they be 
hung with the pile running up or down? 

439. Where can cast brass rings for stairway-cords 
or lion heads with rings in mouth to be used for the same 
purpose be obtained? 

From whom can catalogues of unfinished furni- 
ture, such as desks, dressing tables, etc., in the raw, be 
obtained? 

441. Advise what firms manufacture tea wagons? 

442. Names of dealers in linen drapery material—of 
those handling both plain and fancy materials? 

here can Leviathan pattern of Irish linen be 
obtained? 

444. What concerns make @ business of making up 
sketches for interior work, such as furniture or draperies 
for a large society room, assembly rooms, or auditorium? 

445. (a) Advise what is the best method to pursue to 
learn how to make draperies, plain and simple patterns 
at home? (b) Where can cretonne remnants, chintz or 
other drapery fabrics be bought at a reasonable price? 
(c) Advise where plain ruffled curtains or a set with 
valance in colors, can be purchased reasonably? (d) 
Where can figured madras, such as is used for curtains, 
be obtained? (e) Names of people in wholesale who sell 
cut order quantities of drapery and upholstery goods, also 
marquisette, fringes, etc.? (f) Where can electric fixtures 
used in bottle lamps, in pottery, be obtained? Also pleated 
paper and chintz shades? 

446. Where can flowered organdy curtains be ob- 
tained? 

447. Where can rugs be washed? 

448. Where can ready-made furniture slip covers for 
resale purposes, be secured? 

449. What tools are needed for the laying out and 
cutting of drapery patterns, and where may they be ob- 
tained, also approximate cost of them? 

Give New York address of Val St. Lambert 
Belgian Glassworks? 

451. In covering a ceiling with canvas, what is the 
best. method to employ? 

452. Names and addresses of concerns for filing 
cabinets and index systems? 

453. Names of a few wholesale houses who carry 
electric light fixtures? " 

454. Firms making parchment lamp shades having 
historic scenes painted or appliqued thereon? 


Two excellent arrangements by Howard Verbeck, Decorator, Los Angeles 
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455. Where can both plain and painted commodes, 
that can be used in living, dining, halls and bedrooms, be 
purchased? 

456. Advise who are manufacturers of office screens? 

457. Where can Shakii Repp (50 inches wide) be 
obtained? 

458. Where can Mica flowers (crystaloid) be pur- 
chased? 

459. Send a list of manufacturers of waterproof 
chintz? 

460. Names of firms making special frames for hotels 
and club rooms, or firms catering to this line of frames 
altogether? 

461. Who manufactures blue Shakara Cloth? 

462. Where can imitation slip cover linen, 28 inches 
wide, for about 10 or 15 cents a yard, be obtained? Also 
lowest possible price of slip cover binding tape? 

Advise who makes the Bonnaz Embroidery ma- 
chines, also electric cutting machines for cutting clothing, 
etc.! 

464. We have an inquiry as to where a Louis XV 
bedroom set finished in enamel and high lighted in gold, 
preferably with a head board that can be upholstered in 
material, can be bought? 

465. Manufacturers who are making Dobby Velours? 

466. Who is the manufacturer of “Harmony Fabrics”? 

467. Who manufactures Wayside springs and Burton 
mattresses? 

468. Where can waterproof glue be obtained? 

469. How can silk fabrics be antiqued? 

470. Who designs and executes batiks in modern 
French feeling? 

471. Where can a small crystal ball, solid glass, wood 
polish, size about one inch or so, be secured? 

472. Names of firms in Italy and France that make 
upholstered furniture for export? 

473. What is the difference between velvet and 
velour? 

474. Who puts out the small organdy, also the voile 
ready-made pleated curtains in colors, edged in contrast- 
ing colors? 

475. Recommend where pillows, for inside of lace pil- 
low cases, can be procured? 

4 Where can suede leather be obtained? 

477. Where can Normandy chair frames, which are 
also known as Provincia! or French Provincial, be pur- 
chased? 

478. Who makes or imports Sun Blinds to be used on 
the outside of window and to be drawn up under a hood 
or cornice? 

479. What firm handles ground glass shades for 
antique lamps? 

480. Where can metal or pottery ash trays of a dis- 
tinctive Spanish or Italian type, be obtained? 

481. Address of manufacturer or wholesale distrib- 
utor of the magic coal or electric fire? 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMEN—The Ottawa Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIl., desires 
representation in all large centers for their well-known 
products of piano bench pads, piano benches, scarfs, table 
runners, mats, office, boat and church pew cushions. Liberal 
commission basis. 
SALESMEN WANTED—EASTERN MILL.AGENCY sell- 
ing direct to retailers, making A No. 1 line curtain fabrics 
and sun-fast draperies, desires representatives for Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, the Dakotas, lowa, Nebraska, Texas and 
Louisiana. Best handled by men traveling by auto. Men 
knowing the buyers assured good business. Address “Drap- 
eries”, Box 233, Essex P. O., Boston, Mass. 
AGENT WANTED—For first-class German manufacturer of 
fancy frisé moquettes and others, figured cotton velours, 
artistic curtain materials, indanthrene dye. Many years’ ex- 
perience and best connection with first class houses required. 
Address “German Manufacturer”, care The Upholsterer. 
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BUYER WANTED FOR CURTAIN, DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY SECTION—A department store of the 
higher type within 25 miles of New York City, requires the 
service of a buyer of curtains, draperies and upholstering. 
The position calls for a buyer with metropolitan department 
store experience or an assistant with at least three years’ 
metropolitan experience. None by those accustomed to the 
better grade merchandise need apply. Give complete details 
of your experience, age and salary expected, which will be 
treated in confidence, to “Metropolitan”, care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER OF DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE desires to 
make a change. Competent to merchandise draperies, floor 
coverings, lamps, wall decorations and furniture; familiar 
with all workroom requirements; good salesforce organizer ; 
alive to possibilities of new sales promotion ideas. Can 
rejuvenate a run-down department or carry forward a live 
one. Knows the business in all its details. Would make 
change at any time. Address “Organizer”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION with 
reliable manufacturer or importer. Well known among 
department store buyers, decorators, furniture manufacturers 
in' Chicago and nearby territory. Have had twenty-five years’ 
experience. Can furnish A-l references. Would accept posi- 
tion in any other locality. Address “S. C.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN to assist in Philadelphia office of 
decorative fabric house. Must be thoroughly acquainted with 
decorators in Philadelphia and vicinity. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “Office Assistant”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED — Salesmen calling on 
upholstery and mattress trade to carry our line cotton felt 
on commission basis. Address “Cotton Felt”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WONDERFUL LOCATION FOR DRAPERY DEPART- 
MENT—The largest furniture store in one of the South’s 
largest cities, located in the heart of the business district, 
wants to rent space for a drapery department, or enter into 
negotiations for adding a drapery department with a respon- 
sible party. An excellent opportunity for the establishment 
and development of a fast growing drapery business. Address 
“Alabama”, care The Upholsterer. 
JACQUARD VELOURS MILL desires representative with - 
following in upholstery trades to sell line on commission 
basis. Address “Jacquard Velours”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY AND DECORATING DE- 
PARTMENT in high class store wishes young man with 
experience as head or assistant of such a department to take 
place of the man who has been promoted to merchandise the 


house furnishings department. Address Secretary, Gladding’s, 
Providence. ° 
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EXPERIENCED SALES REPRESENTATIVE with very 

good following in Middle West and established office in 
Minneapolis, desires to represent manufacturers of upholstery 
fabrics, trimmings and supplies, drapery and decorative fab- 
rics, curtains and decorative novelties. Manufacturers or 
importers preferred. References. Address “Minneapolis”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for rayon velours and other uphol- 
stery pile fabrics for New York City and other territories. 
Will consider man handling other lines. Commission only. 
Address “A. B. C.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY and upholstering fabric lines for 
Chicago from mills only. Five years with Marshall Field 
wholesale. Well acquainted with trade. Established office 
in loop mercantile builditig. Address “Chicago”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CONCERN SELLING IMPORTED MERCHANDISE to 
furniture manufacturers and upholsterers, and having a 
large established first-class clientele, with five salesmen cover- 
ing New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, would like to 
handle in these States a domestic line of trimmings, gimps 
and hardware on basis of securing exclusive sales agency. 
Address “Exclusive Sales Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 
ENGLISH EXPORTER, brocatelles, velvets, brocades, dam- 
asks, seeks well introduced agent. Commission only. Full 
particulars to “Soft Furnishings”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 20, attending evening college, thoroughly 
acquainted with drapery, upholstery and slip cover fabrics, 
prefers inside position. Address “Collegiate”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT BUYER- DECORATOR —long experience; 
practical man; thorough workroom experience; available 
at once. Address “Workroom Experience”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT MANUFACTURERS of high-grade printed 
fabrics have opening for two young men of exceptional 
ability to sell their line to the decorative trade in the metro- 
politan territory. The men we want must have experience 
and following among decorators and manufacturers. To the 
men who qualify we will offer a liberal commission arrange- 
ment with drawing account. Give full particulars in first 
letter, which will be kept in strict confidence. Address 
“Exceptional”, care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER AVAILABLE—Long experience in buying and man- 
aging drapery, upholstery, floor coverings and furniture. 
Practical man, with thorough workroom experience. Has 
been connected with several old-established large concerns. 
Address “Buyer-Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN desires to represent mill or large 
converter on drawing account against commission basis, 
Real producer with 20 years’ experience in Pacific Coast 
and Eastern markets. First-class references and sales record, 
Address “Real Producer”, care The Upholsterer. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MANAGER WANTED—A Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
well known to the trade, already doing a large business, 
desires New York manager to give his undivided attention to 
the line. Good position for good man. Address “U. D. F.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesman for drapery department. Only those 
thoroughly experienced and conversant with drapery and 
upholstery work in every detail will be considered. First- 
class references required. Address communication with full 
particulars to: Thomas L. Connors, care Howe & Rogers 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





UPHOLSTERING and BEDDING 
WORKROOM MANAGER 


An old established business in New England has a 
good opening for a man as Manager of its uphol- 
stering and bedding workroom, who has a thorough 
knowledge of this work. 


Applicant must have also good executive ability be- 
sides a knowledge of the manufacturing end, and 
must.-be able to produce results both in quality of 
workmanship and profits. 


A good salary will be paid to the right man. 
Write at once, giving all qualifications. 
All replies will be treated confidentially. 


Address “RESULTS”, care THE UPHOLSTERER. 











PARTNERSHIP OPPORTUNITY 


WING to recent changes in a well- 
established decorative fabric business, 





there has been created an opportunity for the 
forming of a new partnership whereby some- 
one who can bring to the business an estab- 
lished wholesale decorative connection and 
some capital can participate in the benefits 
of partnership and in building up an estab- 
lished future as part owner of a prosperous 
business. Address confidentially ‘Going 
Business’ care the UPHOLSTERER. 














